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INTRODUCTION. 



Referring to the observation of 
Bishop Butler \ that " the immensity 
of the material world forces us to con- 
clude that there must be some scheme 
of Providence vast in proportion to it/' 
Mr. Dugald Stewart^ profoimdly re- 
marks, that " nothing could be con- 
ceived more inconsistent with that 
imity or analogy of design, which is 

* Vide the Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature, Part I, c. 3. 
s. 5. 

* In his Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers 
of Man, vol. ii. p. 281. 
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every where conspicuous in the works 
of creation, than to suppose, that 
while all the different bodies that 
compose the material universe, are 
manifestly related to each other, and 
form parts of one great connected 
whole, the moral events that happen 
on our globe are quite insulated, and 
that the rational beings which inhabit 
it, and for whom we may reasonably 
|)resume the globe was made, have no 
relation whatever to other intelligent 
and moral natures. The presumption 
unquestionably is, that there is one 
great moral system corresponding to 
the material system ; and that the 
connections which we are able at pre- 
sent to trace so distinctly among the 
sensible objects which compose the 
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one, are exhibited to us as so many 
intimations of some vast scheme after- 
wards to be disclosed to us, compre- 
hending all the intelligent beings that 
compose the other." 

" I doubt not," says Locke, " but if 
a right method were taken, a great 
part of morality might be made out 
with that clearness, that could leave to 
a considering man, no more reason to 
doubt, than he could have to doubt 
of the truth of proposilfens in mathe- 
matics, which have been demonstrated 
to him \" 

Now if, upon an examination of our 
moral constitution, it shoidd finally ap- 
pear that the moral system of human 

^ Locke's Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
B. IV. c. 12. s. 8. 
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nature can be made out with that 
clearness, as to leave to a considering 
man no more reason to doubt its truth, 
than he can have to doubt the truth 
of propositions in mathematics, which 
have been demonstrated to him, shall 
we not as rational beings be forced to 
conclude that the scheme of Provi- 
dence has been in fact so far disclosed 
to us, as plainly to make manifest the 
Divine will concerning the nature of 
our moral r€|||tions, and the purposes 
of our existence in this world ? 
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OF MORAL FEELING. 

What constitutes our happiness ? 

This is a question to whicl™ satisfactory 
reply is not to be found in books. 

In ancient times, various opinions con- 
cerning the SOVEREIGN GOOD divided specu- 
lative men into schools or sects. 

In later ages, the moderns have not been 
more successful in solving the difficulty. In 
speculation they have involved themselves 
in perplexity and contradiction ; and misled 

B 
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by views of partial expediency, they have 
bounded their pursuit of happiness, to the 
enjoyment, accumulation, and security of 
riches. 

At length, the clash of social rights and 
wrongs throughout the World, and the in- 
adequacy of our own institutions and exer- 
tions to supply the wants of the destitute, 
to relieve the oppressed in their wages, and 
maintain peaceful subordination in the com- 
munity and frame of the state, make manifest 
the prophetic truth, that the prosperity, 
comfort, an<Phappiness of mankind cannot 
be accomplished by the demoralizing pursuit 
and erroneous policy of wealth. 

Yet although the prospects of society are 
overcast with clouds and darkness, it is cer- 
tain that happiness cannot be a mere idol of 
imagination. A final cause or end, worthy 
of the Author of nature, is discoverable in 
all his works. If '^ the moral feelings and 
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moral judgments of the most distant ages 
and nations with respect to all the most 
essential duties of life, are one and the 
same^" they surely are manifestations of 
Divine unity of design in the moral system 
of human nature. Our destiny, then, is not 
blindly committed to chance. To compre- 
hend the end of our creation, and to trace 
the means by which that end is achieved, 
are the noblest and nearest concernments 
of human understanding. If, therefore, an 
examination of our social constitution should 
warrant us to conclude tha0our true idea 
and desire of happiness, and all our con- 
scientious considerations in the pursuit of 
happiness are exclusively derived from our 
experience of that inward principle of the 
soul which Christianity aims to establish in 
our hearts and understandings, it must con- 

* Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, Vol. II. c. iv. s. 6. 

B 2 
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clusively be the path of right judgment to 
govern our conduct in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, by the light of a principle, which, prac- 
tically and universally attests to mankind, 
the creative wisdom, power and goodness, 
and providential word and will of our 
Maker. 

" If any positive signification, distinct from 
what we mean by pleasure, can be affixed to 
the term happiness," says Dr. Paley, " I 
should take it to denote a certain state of 
the nervous system in that part of the 
human frame in which we feel joy and grief, 
passions and affections \" 

This inquiry can lead to no practical 
result, if it does not positively ascertain the 
signification of the term happiness, or " what 
human happiness consists in." *' A certain 
state of the nervous system," and " a con- 

' Dr. Paley*8 Moral Philosophy, chap. vi. 
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dition in which the amount or aggregate of 
pleasure exceeds that of pain ^" are ends of 
pursuit unworthy of a reflecting and ac- 
countable being. But, assuredly, the efficient 
cause or true principle of our happiness may 
be discovered, if we analyse the sensations 
and reflections which, by the moral consti- 
tution of our nature, irresistibly suggest the 
idea of happiness to our minds. 

*' Simple ideas, the materials of all our 
knowledge, are suggested and furnished to 
the mind," says Locke, " only by sensation 
and reflection," — " If they are not received 
this way, all the words in the world made 
use of to explain or define any of their names, 
will never be able to produce in us the idea 
it stands for ^T 

As the simple ideas which are the mate- 



1 Dr. Paley's Moral Philosophy, chap. vi. 
' Locke's Essay concerning Human Understanding, B. IL 
c. ii. s. 2. B. IlL c. iv. s. 11. 
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rials of our moral knowledge, have never 
been methodically elucidated and verified by 
an analysis of the sensations and reflections 
which suggest and furnish them to our minds, 
" it must not be a subject of wonder that 
language should have many closer connec- 
tions with the thoughts and feelings which 
it denotes than our philosophy can always 
explain \" 

^^ It is manifest/* says Bishop Butler, in 
the Dissertation on Virtue, ^' that great part 
of common language and of common beha- 
viour over the world is formed upon suppo- 
sition of a moral approving and disapproving 
faculty ; whether called conscience, moral 
reason, moral sense, or Divine reason ; whe- 
ther considered as a sentiment of the under- 
standing, or as a perception of the heart, or, 
which seems the truth, as including both." 

* History of England, by the Right Hon. Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Vol. I. p. 82. 
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" In speculating concerning any of the 
intellectual phenomena, it is of essential 
importance constantly to recollect, that, as 
our knowledge of the Material World is 
derived entirely from our external senses, 
so all our knowledge of the Human Mind is 
derived from consciousness. As to the blind 
or the deaf, no words can convey the 
notions of particular colours or of particular 
sounds ; so, to a being who had never been 
conscious of sensation, memory, imagina- 
tion, pleasure, pain, hope, fear, love, hatred, 
no intelligible description could be given of 
the import of these terms. They all express 
simple ideas or notions, which are perfectly 
familiar to every person who is able to turn 
his thoughts inwards, and which we never 
fail to involve in obscurity when we attempt 
to define them ^ 

» Mr. Stewart's Philosophical Essays, Essay I. 
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Now, in order to bring the mind of man 
to the origin and foundation of moral know- 
ledge and human happiness, " as to the 
source on which it bottoms, and observes 
the coherence all along ^," we must, by 
turning our thoughts inwards, endeavour to 
ascertain the close or abstruse connections 
of ethical language, with the thoughts and 
feelings which it denotes. We shall thus 
take the right method to demonstrate, that 
the sensations and reflections which suggest 
and furnish our moral ideas, may be con- 
sciously traced to the operation in our minds, 
of an efficient cause or principle common 
to all our species, 

" Let me just take notice," says Bishop 
Butler in his admirable discourse upon Com- 
passion, '^ of the danger of over-great refine- 
ments, of going beside or beyond the plain 

* Locke's Conduct of the Understanding, s. 7- 
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obvious first appearance of things^ upon the 
subject of morals and religion. The least 
observation will shew how little the gene- 
rality of men are capable of speculations. 
Therefore^ morality and religion must be 
somewhat plain and easy to be understood, 
it must appeal to what we call plain common 
sense, as distinguished from superior capa- 
city and improvement; because it appeals 
to mankind. Persons of superior capacity 
and improvement have often fallen into 
errors, which no one of mere common 
understanding could.** 

The consideration of the following pas- 
sage from Dr. Reid's Essays on the Powers 
of the Human Mind^ will help us to 
enumerate those means of knowledge which 
are open to all men, and which furnish 
what we call our plain common sense, as 



» Essay VII. c. 2. 
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distinguished from superior capacity and 
improvement. 

*' If the rules of virtue were left to be 
discovered by demonstrative reasoning, or 
by reasoning of any kind, sad wrould be the 
condition of the far greater part of men, 
who have not the means of cultivating the 
power of reasoning. As virtue is the busi- 
ness of all men, the^r*^ principles of it are 
toritten in their hearts in characters so legi- 
ble, that no man can pretend ignorance of 
them, or of his obligation to practise them, 

*' Some knowledge of duty and of moral 
obligation is necessary to all men. Without 
it, they could not be moral and accountable 
creatures, nor capable of being members of 
civil society. It may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed, that Nature has put this knowledge 
within the reach of all men. Reasoning 
and demonstration are weapons which the 
greatest part of mankind never was able to 
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wield. The knowledge that is necessary to 
all must be attainable by all. We see it is so 
in what pertains to the natural life of man. 

" Some knowledge of things that are use- 
ful and things that are hurtful is so necessary 
to all men^ that without it the species would 
soon perish. But it is not by reasoning 
that this knowledge is got, far less by de- 
monstrative reasoning. It is by our senses, 
by memory, by experience, by information ; 
means of knowledge that are open to all 
men, and put the learned and the unlearned, 
those who can reason and those who cannot, 
upon a level. 

'^ It may therefore be expected from the 
analogy of nature, that such a knowledge of 
morals as is necessary to all men, should be 
had by means more suited to the abilities of 
all men, than demonstrative reasoning is. 

" This, I apprehend, is in fact the case. 
When men's faculties are ripe, the first 
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principles of morals^ into which all moral 
reasoning may be resolved, are perceived 
intuitively, and in a manner more analogous 
to the perceptions of sense, than to the con- 
clusions of demonstrative reasoning." 

That a creature distinguished from the 
brutes by the gift of reason, should not be 
capable of improving his knowledge by 
reasoning, seems, to our plain common sense 
and understanding, to be an extraordinary 
conclusion. 

Although, " when men's faculties are 
ripe, the first principles of morals, into 
which all moral reasoning may be resolved, 
are perceived intuitively," we are not 
thence warranted to conclude that this quick 
capacity of apprehension and belief, acts 
independently of previous reflection and 
reason. That in our intuitive perceptions of 
moral truth, our minds do not pause to 
recollect and examine the experiences which 
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have familiarized the simple ideas involved 
in these truths^ and that we are thus led to 
consider the precepts of virtue and duty, or 
moral obligation, to be first principles per^ 
ceived intuitively, are results of our moral 
constitution, which put the learned and the 
unlearned, the philosopher and the man of 
plain understanding, those who can reason 
demonstratively, and those who cannot, upon 
a level. 

It will be made manifest, as we proceed 
in our inquiry, that the elementary know- 
ledge of the rules and precepts of virtue 
and duty, or moral obligation, is suggested 
or furnished to our minds by sensation and 
reflection during an early period of our 
lives. Conscious of this knowledge, we 
naturally learn to reflect and reason on 
the tendencies of our actions in the pursuit 
of happiness, before we are capable of spe- 
culating on the origin of our moral ideas or 
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notions. It is erroneous, therefore, to con- 
clude, that when our faculties become ripe, 
the fundamental precepts, or Jirst principles, 
of moral truth " are perceived intuitively, 
and in a manner more analogous to the per- 
ceptions of sense, than to the conclusions 
of demonstrative reasoning." 

It may therefore be premised, that the 
knowledge of moral obligation, as well as 
the knowledge of things useful and things 
hurtful, is got and attained by sensation, 
consciousness, observation, experience, in- 
formation, memory, reflection, and reason ; 
means of knowledge which are open to all 
men, and which gradually form our plain 
common sense and understanding. 

We have been taught that happiness can- 
not be secured independently of morality 
and religion : and it is unquestionably the 
purpose of morahty and religion, by enlight- 
ening our understanding of the goodness 
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and will of God» to establish in our hearts 
good-will and love to mankind. 

" It is so well known,** says Dr. Paley, 
" as to require no citations to verify it, that 
this love, or charity, or, in other words, 
regard to the welfare of others, runs in vari- 
ous forms through all the apostolic writings. 
It is the theme of all their exhortations, that 
with which their morality begins and ends, 
from which all their details and enumerations 
set out, and into which they return." 

Now, as these exhortations to love and 
charity appeal to the plain common sense of 
mankind, so they are calculated to produce 
impressions of truth on the understanding 
by their conformity to the incentives and 
prepossessions of the inward principle of 
love. 

'^ 'Tis very strange and unreasonable," 
says Locke, " to suppose innate practical 
principles that terminate only in contem- 

7 
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plation. Practical principles, derived from 
Nature, are there for operation, and must 
produce conformity of action, not barely 
speculative assent to their truth, or else 
they are in vain distinguished from specula- 
tive maxims. Nature, I confess, has put 
into man a desire of happiness, and an 
aversion to misery : these indeed are innate 
practical principles, which, as practical prin- 
ciples ought, do continue constantly to 
operate and influence all our actions without 
ceasing. These may be observed in all 
persons and all ages, steady and univer- 
sal ; but these are inclinations of the appetite 
to good, not impressions of truth on the 
understanding. I deny not that there are 
natural tendencies imprinted on the minds of 
men ; and that, from the very first instances 
of sense and perception, there are some 
things that are grateful, and others unwel- 
come to them ; some things that they incline 
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and others that they fly: but this makes 
nothing for innate characters on the mind, 
which are to be the principles of knowledge 
regulating our practice. Such natural im- 
pressions on the understanding are so fisur 
from being confirmed hereby, that this is 
an argument against them ; since if there 
were certain characters imprinted by nature 
on the understanding, as the principles of 
knowledge, we could not but perceive them 
constantly operate in us, and influence our 
knowledge, as we do those others on the 
will and appetite ; which never cease to be 
the constant springs and motives of all omr 
actions^ to which, we perpetually feel them 
strongly impelling us ^^ 

It has been observed *, that Locke *' con- 
tradicts himself" in this passage, and that the 



^ Essay concerning Human Understanding, B. I. c. 3. s. 3. 
2 Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXX VI, Article on Mr. 
Stewart's Dissertation in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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desire of happiness is not an innate nor an 
original principle of our minds. It will, 
however, be made manifest, as we proceed 
in our inquiry, that the idea and desire of 
happiness are gradually impressed on our 
minds by the operation of an innate prac- 
tical principle, in strict conformity with the 
tenor of Locke's profound speculations. 
Subject to these remarks, the passage we 
are now considering makes the following 
appeal to our plain common sense. 

We are not born with impressions of 
truth, or characters of knowledge or spe- 
culative maxims in our understandings, that 
terminate only in contemplation. Practical 
principles, instincts and appetites, derived 
from nature, are in us for operation, pro- 
ducing conformity of action or effect, not 
barely speculative assent to their truth. 
We know by our consciousness, recollection, 
and observation, that sensations, feelings, 

7 
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impressions, wishes, ideas, sentiments, de- 
sires, knowledge, meditations and conclu- 
sions, and contemplation of truth, are occa- 
sioned, or spring up, or are progressively 
developed in our minds, or gradually acquired 
by the exercise of our faculties, as we ad- 
vance in life and experience. It is the pro- 
vince of moral philosophy to trace such of 
these phenomena of mind as are the result 
of our moral constitution, to the inward 
principle or original whence our moral ideas 
take their beginnings. In accomplishing 
this task, so far as may be necessary to the 
purpose of our enquiry, we shall be enabled 
to unfold some of those considerations, or 
thoughts and feelings, affecting our happi- 
ness, by which reason establishes its supre- 
macy over the impulses, appetites, and sen- 
sibilities which, operating on the will, never 
cease to be the constant springs and motives 

c2 
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of all our actions, to which we perpetually 
feel them strongly impelling us. 

It is sufficient," says Bishop Butler, 

that the seeds of real good-will in man 
towards man are implanted in our nature by 
God. There is, it is owned, much left for 
us to do upon our own heart and temper ; 
to cultivate, to improve, to call it forth, to 
exercise it in a steady uniform manner. 
This is our work : this is virtue and reli- 
gion 

The sensations and reflections whence 
our minds derive the experience and idea of 
desire, are explained by Locke in the follow- 
ing passage, in consistency with the non-ex- 
istence of native or innate ideas in the mind. 

'' The uneasiness a man finds in himself 
upon the absence of any thing whose present 

> Note to the First Discourse upon Human Nature, or 
Man considered as a Moral Agent. 



1 » 
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eDJo}rment carries the idea of delight with it, 
is that we call desire, which is greater or 
less^ as that uneasiiiess is more or less vehe- 
menL It may be of some use to remark, 
that the chief, if not only spur to human in- 
dustry and action, is uneasiness. For what- 
ever good is proposed, if its absence carries 
no displeasure nor pain with it, if a man be 
easy and content without it, there is no 
desire of it, nor endeavour after it," 

Now the uneasiness which developes in 
our minds the desire of happiness, is caused 
by the operation and gratification of the 
instinctive practical principle of love. 

•' An instinct/ says Dr. Paley, in his Na- 
tural Theology, '' is a propensity prior to 
experience, and independent of instruction." 

An instinctive sensibility to the soothing 
of a mother's voice, an increasing pleasure 
in the looks, and tones, and gestures, of 
parental tenderness and affection, is surely 
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for some time discernible in children, before 
we discover in their uneasiness or desure of 
love, that notion and desire of enjoyment 
which experience can alone expand into the 
idea and desire of social delight or happi- 
ness. Nothing can be more obvious than 
the gradual development of thought in the 
infant mind. Imagination, desire, and rea- 
son, follow sensation, experience, attention> 
reflection. The progress of individual im- 
provement resembles the progress of know- 
ledge and intellect in communities of man- 
kind. 

The following passage is cited by Mr. 
Stewart, in his Philosophy of the active and 
moral Powers of Man, with much respect 
for the intelligence and accurate observation 
of its author, from Smellie's Philosophy of 
Natural History. It illustrates the principle 
of instinctive love by a fact pretty generally 
known. 
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^' Attend only to the eyes^ the features, 
and the gestures of a chQd on the breast, 
when another child is presented to it ; both 
instantly^ previous to the possibility of in- 
struction or habit, exhibit the most evident 
expressions of joy. Their eyes sparkle, and 
their features and gestures demonstrate, in 
the most unequivocal maimer, a mutual 
attachment When farther advanced, chikU 
ren who are strangers to each other, though 
their social appetite be equally strong, dis- 
cover a mutual sh3mess of approach, which, 
however, is soon conquered by the more 
powerful instinct of association.** 

After noticing certain facts regarding the 
lower animals, Mr. Stewart observes, '^ that 
if these facts be candidly considered, there 
will appear but little reason to doubt the 
existence of the social instinct in our own 
species, when it is so agreeable to the gene- 
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ral analogy of nature, as displayed through 
the rest of the creation." 

" It seems to have been the general opi- 
nion/' says Dr. Gregory, in a little work 
entitled, '^ A comparative View of the State 
and Faculties of Man with those of the ani- 
mal World," '' that this principle of instinct 
was peculiar to the brute creation, and that 
mankind was designed by Providence to be 
governed by reason, entirely independent of 
it. But a little attention will shew, that 
instinct is a principle common to us and the 
whole animal world, and that, as far as it 
extends, it is a sure and infallible guide; 
though the depraved and unnatural state 
into which mankind are plunged, often 
stifles its voice, or renders it impossible to 
distinguish it from other impulses, which are 
accidental and foreign to our nature. Rea- 
son, indeed, is but a weak principle in man 
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in respect of instinct, and is generally a more 
unsafe guide. The proper province of rea- 
son is to investigate the causes of things, to 
shew us what consequences will follow from 
our acting in any particular way, to point 
out the best means of attaining an end, and 
in consequence of this, to be a check upon 
our instincts, our tempers, our passions, and 
our tastes. But these must still be the 
immediately impelling principles of action. 
In truth, life without them would not only 
be joyless and insipid, but quickly stagnate, 
and be at an end." 

It surely cannot be denied that the in- 
stinctive social principle of love is one of the 
impelling principles of our nature, without 
which life would be joyless, and quickly 
stagnate, and be at an end. 

^' Our appetites are directed to their re- 
spective objects as ultimate ends," says Mr. 
Stewart, '' and they must have operated, in 
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the first instance^ prior to any experience 
of the pleasure arising from gratification. 
After this experience^ indeed^ the desire of 
enjoyment will naturally come to be com- 
bined with the appetite.** 

Now as after experience of the pleasure 
arising from the operation and gratification 
of an appetite^ the desire of enjoyment will 
naturally come to be combined with the 
appetite ; so after experience of the pleasure 
arising from the operation and gratification 
of the appetite, incentive, or propensity to 
love, the desire of love, or of the social 
enjoyment of love, will naturally come to be 
combined with the instinctive principle, 
and never cease to be the constant spring 
and motive of all our actions in the pursuit 
of social happiness. 

If then there be in human nature an in- 
stinctive principle of social sensibility, an 
inward incentive of love, whose gratification 
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naturally suggests to our minds the idea and 
desire of social enjoyment or happiness^ this 
principle will surely enable us to account for 
the origin and di£Pusion of the same moral 
sentiments^ a£Pections^ and judgments among 
mankind. 

Yet Dr. Paley, in his work entitled " The 
Principles of moral and political Philosophy,** 
denying the existence of a moral sense, 
ascribes the generation of our moral senti- 
ments to imitation. 

'' Amongst the causes assigned for the 
continuance and di£Pusion of the same moral 
sentiments amongst mankind, we have men- 
tioned imitation. The efficacy of this prin- 
ciple is most observable in children : indeed, 
if there be any thing in them which deserves 
the name of an instinct, it is their propensity 
to imitation. Now, there is nothing which 
children imitate or apply more readily than 
expressions of affection and aversion, of 
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approbation^ hatred^ resentment^ and the 
like ; and when these passions and expres- 
sions are once connected, which they soon 
will be by the same association which miites 
words with their ideas^ the passion will 
follow the expression, and attach upon the 
object to which the child has been accus- 
tomed to apply the epithet. In a word, 
when almost every thing else is learned by 
imitation, can we wonder to find the same 
cause concerned in the generation of our 
moral sentiments ?*' 

If there be nothing which children apply 
more readily than expressions of a£Pection 
and aversion, of approbation, hatred, resent- 
ment, and the like, does not this general fact 
prove that they are endued by nature with 
an instinctive sensibility to affection and 
aversion, approbation, hatred, resentment, 
and the like ? It surely is, by responsive 
sensations and impressions of delight or vex* 
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ation^ love or fear, joy or sorrow, satisfaction 
or shame, that children are prompted to 
apply the manifestations or expressions of 
affection and aversion, approbation, hatred, 
resentment, and the like. Long before they 
can be supposed capable of imitating or 
representing passions and their expressions, 
the social instinct of love to their kind, un- 
folds in their own hearts the genuine senti- 
ments of fondness, approbation, affection, 
aversion, dislike, and resentment, towards 
those with whom they live and associate. 

Unquestionably children delight in imita- 
tion. But the mere imitation of expressions 
or of sounds, and words and gestures, cannot 
originate in their minds, the ideas of thmgs, 
sentiments, or passions, of which the ex- 
pressions are merely signs. Dr. Paley's 
theory, therefore, concerning the origin of 
our moral sentiments, is not a philosophical 
exposition of the truth. 
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To instruct us to believe our moral sen- 
timents and passions generated by imita- 
tion, is to require of us to ascribe the moral 
nature of our species to human art and 
invention. It is by leading to such perplex- 
ing consequences that erroneous doctrines 
veil from human understanding the wisdom, 
goodness, and providence of our Creator : 
in this instance blinding us to the inward 
incentive of love, the only adequate cause 
that can be assigned " for the diffusion and 
continuance of the same moral sentiments 
among mankind*' the sole generating and 
regenerating principle of social, moral, reli- 
gious, and rational improvement. 

'' Concerning the simple ideas of sensa- 
tion," says Locke, '' it is to be considered, 
that whatever is so constituted in nature as 
to be able, by affecting our senses, to cause 
any perception in the mind, doth thereby 
produce in the understanding a simple idea." 
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That mankind are so constituted as to be 
individually affected^ and to affect each 
other by sensations not depending wholly upon 
our senses, and derived by them to the under- 
standing, may be shewn by the testimony of 
Locke himself. In his Treatise on Educar 
tion this great philosopher instructs us in 
the art of training up children in the ways 
of virtue by means of the natural incentive 
of love^ 

'' The rewards and punishments whereby 
we should keep children in order/* says 
Locke, '' are of that force, that when we 
can get them once to work, the business, I 
think, is done, and the difficulty is over. 
Esteem and disgrace are, of all others, the 
most powerful incentives to the mind, when 
once it is brought to relish them. If you 
can once get into children a love of credit 
and an apprehension of shame and disgrace, 
you have put into them the true principle 
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which will constantly work, and incline them 
to the right. But it will be asked, how 
shall this be done T 

Before we proceed with the repl)' to this 
question, let us take notice, that in the pas- 
sage just cited, Locke misuses the word 
principle. God alone originates ; God alone 
puts principles into us. In consistency with 
this truth Locke has philosopliically taught 
us, that " practical principles derived from 
nature are there for operation, and must 
produce conformity of action, not barely 
speculative assent to their truth, or else they 
are in vain distinguished from speculative 
maxims." We may disclaim, deny, pervert, 
or corrupt a principle of nature, but we 
should be totally ignorant of any means by 
which we could train up children to conceive 
and relish esteem and credit, and abhor 
shame and disgrace, if we were not impelled 
to act towards them in conformity with 
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that instinctive principle of love, by whose 
natural sensibilities, operations, and gratis 
fications, the mind of man is universally 
made capable of moral feeling, sense, and 
improvement The inclination of the appe-» 
tite to good or true principle which inclines 
children to the right, is therefore put into 
them by God. 

With this understanding we shall be better 
enabled to reap instruction from the ways 
advised by Locke for " getting into children 
ia love of credit, and an apprehension of 
shame and disgrace." 

. ** I confess,'* says Locke, " it does not at 
first appearance want some difficulty, but 
yet I think it worth our while to seek the 
ways, and practise them when found, to 
attain this, which I look on as the great 
secret of education. 

- *' First, children (earlier perhaps than we 
think) are very sensible of praise and com* 

D 
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mendation. They find a pleasure in being 
aateemed and valued, especiafly by thdur 
parenta* and those whom they depatid on. 
If, therefore, the father caress and commend 
them when they do well, shew « cold and 
nagleetfUl countenance to them upon doing 
iUj and this accompanied by a like carriage 
of the mother, and all others that are about 
them, it will in a little time make them sen- 
iiiUl^ of the difference ; and this, if constantly 
oba^rv^d, I doubt not, will of itself work 
more than threats or blows, which lose their 
force when once grown common, and are of 
no use when shame does not attend them, 
and therefore are to be forborne, and never 
to be used, but in the case hereafter men- 
tioned, when it is brought to extremity. 

** But secondly, to make the sense of 
esteem or disgrace sink the deeper, and be of 
the more weight, other agreeable or disagree- 
able things should constantly accompany 
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these different states ; not as particular re- 
wards and punishments of this or that par« 
ticular action, but as necessarily belonging 
to, and constantly attending one who by his 
carriage has brought himself into a state of 
disgrace or commendation. By which way 
of treating them, children may, as much as 
possible, be brought to conceive that those 
that are commended and in esteem for doing 
well, will necessarily be beloved and cherished 
by every body, and have all other good 
things as a consequence of it ; and, on the 
other side, when any one by miscarriage 
falls into disesteem, and cares not to pre*' 
serve his credit, he will unavoidably fall 
under neglect and contempt: and in that 
state the want of whatever might satisfy or 
delight him will follow. In this way, the 
objects of their desires are made assisting 
to virtue ; when a settled experience from 
the beginning teaches children that thje 

d2 
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things they delight in belong to, and are to 
be enjoyed by those only who are in a state 
of reputation. If by these means you can 
once come to shame them out of their faults, 
(for besides that I would willingly have no 
punishment) and make them in love with 
the pleasure of being well thought on, you 
may turn them as you please, and they will 
be in love with all the ways of virtue,** 

It appears, therefore, that, although in the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
Locke omitted the instinctive sensations of 
love among the '' originals whence all our 
ideas take their beginnings," he gives the 
full weight of his authority, in his Treatise 
on Education, to the efficacy of love as 
a practical principle of action in human 
nature. The caresses of the father, the 
endearments of the mother, or the cold and 
neglectful countenance and carriage of both, 
gradually train up their children (by means 
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of various expressions or manifestations of 
love or aversion, and the responsive influ- 
ence of sensations and impressions made on 
their minds) to conceive and remember the 
moral characteristics of praise and blame, 
esteem and disesteem, affection and aver- 
sion, credit and sh9.me, reputation and dis- 
grace. 

If by these means children can be shamed 
out of their faults, and made in love with 
all the ways of virtue, can we doubt that 
there is in our nature an original or in- 
ward principle of love, expressly designed 
by its Divine Author to generate our moral 
sentiments aiid affections, and ultimately 
constitute our social happiness ? 

Mr. Stewart does not appear to have duly 
considered the efficacy of the social instinct 
or inward principle of love. 

'* The desire of esteem," says Mr. Stewart, 
^[ discovers itself at a very early period in 
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infants, who, long before they are able to 
reflect on the advantages resulting from the 
good opinions of others, and even before 
they acquire the use of speech, are sensibly 
mortified by any expression of neglect or 
contempt. It seems, therefore, to be an 
original principle of our nature, that is, it 
does not appear to be resolvable into reason 
and experience, or into any other principle 
more general than itself." 

Surely mortification at expressions of 
neglect or contempt^ do not at so early a 
period indicate an idea, sense, and desire of 
esteem in the infant mind. Locke has 
marked the difficulty of getting into chil- 
dren a sense of esteem. The cause of this 
diflSculty is obvious, when we recollect that 
esteem is a sentiment which measures our 
regard and approbation by our discernment 
of merit in its object. When children do 
as they are desired, and more especially 
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when they take pains to do as they are 
desired, they are naturally rewarded by the 
parental commendations and caresses which 
they have merited. The notion of deserv- 
ing love may thus be developed in their 
minds at an early age. The idea of esteem 
comes with experience. But the merit, 
relish, and desire of esteem cannot be com- 
pletely developed in our minds indepen- 
dently of a degree of conscientious reflection, 
which does not naturally belong to the 
infant mind. The following remarks of Dr. 
Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
corroborate this view of the subject. 

'* The desire of the approbation and 
esteem of those we live with, which is of 
such importance to our happiness, cannot 
be fully and entirely contented but by ren- 
dering ourselves the just and proper objects 
of those sentiments, and by adjusting our 
own character and conduct according to 
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those nieasures and rules by which esteem 
and approbation are naturally bestowed. It 
is not sufficient, that from ignorance or mis- 
take, esteem ! and approbation should some 
way or other be bestowed upon us. If we 
are conscious that we do not deserve to be 
so favourably thought of, and that if the 
truth were known, we should be regarded 
with very opposite sentiments, our satisfac7 
tion is far from being complete. The matt 
who applauds us either for actions which 
we did not perform, or for motives which 
had no sort of influence upon our conduct^ 
applauds not us, but another person. We 
can derive no sort of satisfaction from his 
praises. To us they should be more morti* 
fying than any censure, and should perpe- 
tually call to our minds the most humbling 
of all reflections, the reflection upon what 
we ought to be, but what we are not. 
*' As ignorant and groundless praise can 
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give no sofid joy, no saHsfaction that will 
hear any serious examination ; so, on the 
contrary, it often gives real comfort to 
reflect, that though no praise should actually 
be bestowed upon us, our conduct, however, 
has been such as to deserve it, and has been 
in every respect suitable to those measures 
and rules, by which praise and {probation 
are naturally and commonly bestowed. We 
are pleased not only with pnuse, but with 
having done what is praiseworthy. We are 
pleased to think that we have rendered our* 
selves the natural objects of approbation, 
though no approbation should ever actuaOy 
be bestowed upon us : and we are mortified 
to reflect, that we have justly incurred the 
blame of those we live with, though that 
sentiment shoiild never actually be exerted 
against us. The man who is conscious to 
himself that he has exactly observed those 
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measores oi conduct, which experience m<^ 
fonns him are generally agreeable, reflects 
with satisfaction on the propriety of his own 
behayiour. On the contrary, the man who 
has broke through all those measures of con- 
duct, which can alone render him agreeable 
to mankind, though he should have the most 
p^ect assurance that what he had done was 
for ever to be concealed fix>m every human 
eye, it is all to no purpose. He is abashed 
and confounded at the thoughts of it, and 
necessarily feels a very high degree of that 
shame, which he would be exposed to, if his 
actions should ever come to be generally 
known.** 

In a subsequent part of his work, in which 
he treats of the perception of merit and de- 
merit, Mr. Stewart appears to entertain a 
similar conviction regarding the propriety of 
adjusting our own characters and conduct 
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according to those measures and rules, by 
which esteem and approbation are naturally 
bestowed. 

^ The various actions performed by other 
men,** says Mr. Stewart, '* not only excite in 
our minds a benevolent affection towards 
them, or a disposition to promote their hap- 
piness, but impress us with a sense of the 
merit of the agents. We perceive them to 
be the proper objects of love and esteem, 
and that it is morally right that they should 
receive their reward. We feel ourselves 
called on to make their worth known to the 
world, in order to procure them the favour 
and the respect they deserve ; and if we 
allow it to remain secret, we are conscious of 
injustice in suppressing the natural language 
of the heart. On the other hand, when we 
are witnesses of an act of selfishness, of 
cruelty, or of oppression, whether we our- 
selves are sufferers or not, we are not only 
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inspired with aversion and hatred towards 
the delinquent^ but find it difficult to restrain 
our indignation firom breaking loose against 
him. By this natural impulse of the mind 
a check is imposed on the bad pas^ns of 
individuals, and a provision is made even 
before the establishment of positive laws for 
the good order of society. In our own case, 
how delightful are our feelings, when we are 
conscious of doing well ! By a species of 
instinct, we know ourselves to be the object 
of the esteem and attachment of our fellow- 
creatures, and we feel with the evidence of 
a perception that Heaven smiles on our 
labours, and that we enjoy the approbation 
and favour of the invisible Witness of our 
conduct. Hence it is, that we not only have 
a sense of merit, but an anticipation of re-^ 
ward, and look forward to the future with 
increasing confidence and hope." 

'* As we advance in years," says Mr. 
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Stewart^ '' and as our animal powers lose 
their activity and vigour, we gradually aim 
at extending our influence over others by 
the superiority of fortune and station^ or by 
the still more flattering superiority of intel- 
lectual endowments, by the force of our 
understanding, by the extent of our inform- 
ation, by the arts of persuasion, or the 
accomplishments of address." 

Yet Mr. Stewart did not perceive that the 
desire of knowledge or curiosity, the desire 
of superiority or emulation, and the desire 
of power or ambition, were neither original 
nor distinct principles in our nature. May 
not these desires, by which we gradually aim 
at extending ova influence over others, be 
resolved into an ardent desire of public 
esteem or fame ? 

^' Another spring of our constitution," 
says Mr. Hume, *' that brings a great addi- 
tion of force to moral sentiment, is the love 
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of fame, which rules^ with such uncontrolled 
authority in all generous minds, and is often 
the grand object of all their designs and 
undertakings. By our continual and earnest 
pursuit of a character, a name, a reputation, 
in the world, we bring our own deportment 
and conduct frequently in review, and con- 
sider how they appear in the eyes of those 
who approach and regard us. This constant 
habit of surveying ourselves, as it were in 
reflection, keeps alive all the sentiments of 
right and wrong, and begets in noble nar 
tures, a certain reverence for themselves as 
well as others ; which is the surest guardian 
of every virtue. The animal conveniences 
and pleasures sink gradually in their value, 
while every inward beauty and moral grace 
is studiously acquired, and the mind is ac- 
complished in every perfection which can 
adorn or embellish a rational creature. 
" Here is the most perfect morality with 
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whioh we are acquainted : here is displayed 
the force of many sympathies. Our moral 
sentiment is itself a feeUng chiefly of that 
nature : and our regard to a character with 
others, seems fo arise only from a care of pre-- 
serving a character mth ourselves; and iti 
order to attain this end, we find it necessary 
to prop our tottering judgment on the cor- 
respondent approbation of mankmd." 

As the love or desire of fame, (which 
urges the continual pursuit of a character, a 
name, a reputation in the world, and begets, 
in noble natures, a certain reverence for 
themselves as well as others) seems to be 
naturally resolved by Mr. Hume's analysis 
into an inward and ardent desire of appro- 
bation and esteem ; so the desire of know- 
ledge, superiority, and power, or curio- 
sity, emulation, and ambition, may be re- 
solved into the ardent desire of esteem and 
fame, or social distinction. In truth, it is 
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easier to discriminate in language^ than to 
discern by actual observation the precise dif- 
ferences of desires and incentives^ which, 
originating m the same social principle, are 
directed to the same end, social happiness. 
Apparently sensible of this difficulty, Mr. 
Hume remarks, in a note, that '' love and 
esteem are nearly the same passion, and 
arise from similar causes. The qualities, 
which produce both, are such as commu- 
nicate pleasure. But where this pleasure is 
severe and serious, or where its object is 
great, and makes a strong impression, or 
where it produces any degree of humility 
and awe ; in all these cases the passion 
which arises from the pleasure is more pro- 
perty denominated esteem than love. Bene* 
volence attends both: but it is connected 
with love in a more eminent degree." 

That to be the object of approbation and 
esteem is essential to our happiness, is 
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proved " by the very powerfiil influence 
which the sentiment of esteem acquires over 
the mind^ an influence more striking^" says 
Mr. Stewart, " than that of any other desire 
whatsoever. Even the love of hfe daily 
gives way to the desire of esteem, and of 
an esteem which, as it is only to afiect our 
memories, cannot be supposed to interest 
our self-love.** 

The love of life gives way to the desire 
of esteem, when the forfeiture of esteem by 
a dereliction of duty would irreparably in- 
volve the loss of conscious worth. In such 
cases the loss of character is a total loss of 
all title to social respect and social inter- 
course, a condition that cannot be endured 
by one who has experienced the inward 
satisfaction of an honourable fulfilment of 
the duties of social love. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Mr. 
Stewart's conclusion in regard to the desire 

£ 
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of esteem^ namely, that it is an original prin- 
ctple of our nature, is erroneous, and that 
the desire of esteem may be resolved into 
the desire of love, from which it naturally 
springs. Accordingly, as we advance in 
years, we aim at extending our influence 
over others, by the means which Mr. Stewart 
notices, in order to establish some title to 
that esteem and love which are so essential 
to our happiness. 

'* Mankind,'' says Bishop Butler, " are 
by nature so closely united, there is such a 
correspondence between the inward sensa- 
tions of one man and those of another, that 
disgrace is as much avoided as bodily pain, 
and to be the object of esteem and love as 
much desired as any external goods : and in 
many particular cases, persons are carried on 
to do good to others, as the end their affec- 
tion tends to and rests in ; and manifest that 
^^ find real satisfaction and enjoyment in 
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this course of behaviour. There is such a 
natural principle of attraction in man towards 
man, that haying trod the same tract of land, 
having breathed in the same climate, barely 
having been born in the same artificial dis- 
trict or division, becomes the occasion of 
contracting acquaintances and familiarities 
many years after : for any thing may serve 
the purpose. Thus relations merely nominal 
are sought and invented, not by governors^ 
but by the lowest of the people ; which are 
found sufficient to hold mankind together in 
little fraternities and copartnerships : weak 
ties, indeed, and what may afford fund enough 
for ridicule, if they are absurdly considered 
as the real principles of that union: but 
they are, in truth, merely the occasions, as 
any thing may be of any thing, upon which 
our nature carries us on according to its 
own previous bent and bias ; which occa- 
sions, therefore, would be nothing at all, 

E 2 
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i¥ere there not this prior disposition and 
bias of nature. Men are so much one 
l)ody, that in a peculiar manner they feel 
for each other, shame, sudden danger, re- 
sentment, honour, prosperity, distress ; one 
or another, or all of these, from the social 
nature m general, from benevolence, upon 
the occasion of natural relation, acquaint-^ 
ance, protection, dependence ; each of these 
being distinct cements of society. And 
therefore* to have no restraint from, no regard 
to others in our behaviour, is the speculative 
absurdity of considering ourselves as single 
and independent, as having nothing in our 
nature which has respect to our fellow-crea- 
tures, reduced to action and practice. And 
this is the same absurdity, as to suppose a 
hand, or any part, to have no natural respect 
to any other, or to the whole body ^" 

' First Discourse upon Human Nature. 
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Is not the inward principle of love *' a 
natural principle of attraction in man towards 
man ?" Love desires love. A sound under- 
standing of this fundamental fact^ this 
simple generalization, this *' teeming truth,** 
will assuredly guide us through many per- 
plexities, " and bring light and evidence to 
things that, without it, could not be seen or 
known ^" 

*' Our benevolent aflfections," says Mr. 
Stewart, '* are various, and it would not, 
perhaps, be easy to enumerate them com- 
pletely. The parental and the filial aflfec- 
tions, the aflfections of kindred, love, friend- 
ship, patriotism, universal benevolence, gra- 
titude, pity to the distressed, are some of 
the most important. Besides these, there 
are peculiar benevolent affections excited 
by those moral qualities, in other men, 

' Conduct of the Understanding. 
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which render them either amiable or re- 
spectable^ or objects of admiration." 

" That the exercise of all our kind aflfec- 
tions is accompanied with an agreeable 
feelings will not be questioned. Next to a 
good conscience, it constitutes the principal 
part of human happiness. With what satis- 
faction do we submit to fatigue and danger 
in the service of those we love, and how 
many cares do even the most selfish volun- 
tarily bring on themselves by their attach- 
ments to others/' 

'^ When we consider," says Dr. Reid, 
*' that on the one hand every benevolent 
affection is pleasant in its nature, is health 
to the soul, and a cordial to the spirits, that 
nature has made even the outward expres- 
sion of benevolent affection in the counte- 
nance pleasant to every beholder, and the 
chief ingredient of beauty in the human face, 
that on the other hand, every malevolent 
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affection, not only in its faulty excesses, but 
in its moderate degrees, is vexation and 
disquiet to the mind, and even gives defor- 
mity to the countenance, it is evident that 
by these signals nature loudly admonishes 
us to use the former as our daily bread, 
both for heialth and pleasure, but to consi- 
der the latter as a nauseous medicine, which 
is never to be taken without necessity, and 
even then in no greater quantity than the 
necessity requires." 

" What enjoyment, or rest is there," says 
Lord Shaftesbury, '* for one who is not con- 
scious of the merited affection, or love, but, 
on the contrary, of the ill-will and hatred 
of every human soul ? What ground must 
this afford for horror and despair, what 
foundation of fear and continual apprehen- 
sion from mankind, and from superior 
powers ? How thorough and deep must be 
that melancholy, which being once moved. 
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has nothing soft or pleasing from the side 
of friendship to allay or divert it ? Where- 
ever such a creature turns himself, which- 
ever way he casts his eye, every thing 
around must appear ghastly and horrid, 
every thing hostile, and, as it were, bent 
against a private and single being, who is 
thus divided from every thing, and at defi- 
ance and war with the rest of nature, 

" It is thus, at last, that a mind becomes 
a wilderness^ where all is laid waste, every 
thing fair and goodly removed, and nothing 
extant beside what is savage and deformed. 
Now if banishment from one's country, 
removal to a foreign place, or any thing 
which looks like solitude or desertion, be 
so heavy to endure, what must it be to feel 
this inward banishment, this real estrange- 
ment from human commerce; and to be, 
after this manner, in a desert, and in the 
horridest of sohtudes, even when in the 
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midst of society ? What must it be to live 
in this disagreement with every thing, this 
irreconcileableness and opposition to the 
order and government of the universe, 

'^ Hence it appears that the greatest of 
miseries accompanies that state which is 
consequent to the loss of natural affection ; 
and that to have those horrid, monstrous, 
and unnatural affections, is to be miserable 
in the highest degree \" 

It appears, then, to be the design of the 
implanted principle of love, gradually and 
intuitively to unfold in our minds all those 
sentiments, desires, and social affections, 
which morally tend to promote our happi- 
ness. 

And, on the other hand, the various de- 
sires, sentiments, and affections, which mo- 
rally tend to the attainment of social happi- 

* Characteristicks, Vol. II. An enquiry concerning virtue 
and merits B. II. p. 2. s. 3. 
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ness, discover the incentive of an inward 
principle of love, whose design, purposes, 
manifestations, and ends, demonstrate the 
contrivance of supreme goodness and wis- 
dom in the moral constitution of human 

nature. 

Now this inward practical principle of 
love, may, in the words of an eminent 
divine, to all moral intents and purposes, be 
said, '' to make all men to be of one kind 
or kindred, one to another, for every man 
would be a distinct species to himself if he 
were incapable of sympathy with his fellow- 
creatures.** 

That the sensations which depend wholly 
upon our senses, and which suggest and fur- 
nish to our minds most of the ideas we have^ 
are correspondent in all our species, cannot 
rationally be doubted. For we all gradually 
learn to signify to each other's apprehension, 
by means of language, the information which 
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we derive from these great sources of our 
knowledge. But none of these sensations 
can be conveyed by sympathy from one 
man's mind to another man's mind. Now, 
by the moral constitution of human nature, 
all our fellow-creatures are made capable of 
partaking and communicating the sensations 
which suggest and furnish our moral ideas. 
The Almighty Creator hath universally 
breathed into the soul of man a principle of 
attraction, association, and reciprocal regard 
and restraint ; that is, a practical principle 
of love. The impulses and sensibilities of 
love kindle emotions of passion and affec- 
tion, which responsively convey to each 
other's understanding the sensations and 
suggestions of our hearts, independently of 
speech or language. As the mutual sensi- 
bilities, or sympathies, of love reciprocate 
in our minds a mutual intelligence of each 
other's thoughts and feelings, so they natu- 
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rally generate and diffuse among mankind 
the same moral sentiments and judgments- 
These sympathies of love, therefore, are the 
common feelings ^ and this mutual intelli- 
gence of mind, the common reason, whence 
those precepts of moral truth and virtue are 
transcribed, which fundamentally instruct 
us in the regulation of our conduct in the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The sympathies of human impulses, sen- 
sibilities, wishes, desires, purposes, interests, 
concernments, pursuits, enjoyments, tastes, 
sentiments, affections, and attachments. 



1 *' Wherefore our decision is this ; that those precepts 
which learned men have committed to writing, transcribing 
them from the common reason and common feelings of 
hmnan nature, are to be accounted as not less Divine than 
those contained in the tables given to Moses ; and that it 
could not be the intention of our Maker to supersede, by a 
law graven upon stone, that which is written with his own 
finger on the table of the heart." — These "memorable words 
of Melancthon" are cited by Mr. Stewart, in the preface to 
his Moral niilosophy. 
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suggest to our minds the simple idea of love. 
And it hath pleased our wise Creator to join 
or annex to the sensations and reflections 
which spring from love, that consciousness 
of delight, and satisfaction of mind, which 
can alone constitute our happiness. 

The positive signification of the term 
happiness, or what human happiness con- 
sists in, or the close connection of the word 
happiness with the thoughts and feelings 
which it denotes, can therefore be explained 
to those alone of our species, who, having 
love one to another, are inwardly sensible of 
the deUght and satisfaction of mind derived 
from the social principle of love. 

Appealing ever to the plain common sense 
of mankind, it seems obvious, if our happi- 
ness consists in that delight and satisfaction 
which are mutually conveyed to our hearts 
and minds by the sensibilities of love, that 
if we blindly act upon the partiality of self- 
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love, where the regard or restraint of social 
love is due, we act inimically to our own 
true and substantial happiness. 

Accordingly, by the constitution or law 
of our nature, every man who is conscious 
of the happiness of love is morally induced, 
and, by supremacy of reflection, obliged or 
admonished, to merit and return the love of 
the society or community in which he lives. 
We can only merit esteem and love by the 
practice of virtue or moral goodness, that 
is, by the regulation of our own self-love, 
and the demonstration of love to our kind ; 
and we can only acquit our debt of love by 
ftilfilling our social duties. Our sense of 
duty, or debt of love to society, is, in the 
breast of every man of principle and reflec- 
tion, who does not engage in some useful 
labour or service, a cause of perpetual un- 
easiness. We are all indeed reciprocally 
bound to fulfil the duties which we have in- 
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« 

curred '' by enjoying the benefits of the 
common union, and which amount to no 
more than 'that we do all contribute jointly 
and severally to the subsistence, peace, and 
happiness of society \" 

As we are all consciously or intuitively 
impelled by the social instinct to desire 
happiness, so it is often contended that we 
contribute to that of others, only to pro- 
mote our own. Undoubtedly our own hap- 
piness is augmented and secured by diffus- 
ing happiness. We grieve when our endea- 
vours fail to promote the well-being of those 
whose recklessness or carelessness involve 
them in misery and evil In truth, no one 
denies the inward satisfaction of contribut- 
ing to the happiness of others. The feel- 
ings of love and the happiness we can only 
find in love, therefore, consciously admonish 

' Commentaries on the Laws of England, by Sir W, 
Blackstone. Vide tlie chapter on laws in general. 
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US to counteract those propensities, and regu- 
late those interests and pursuits of self-love 
which, when incompatible with the happi- 
ness of others, repel the sympathies of love, 
and excite that antipathy and disapproba- 
tion, which are the roots of aversion, dis- 
like, hatred, contempt, loathing, disgust. 

If our happiness chiefly consists in the 
exercise of our affections to the happiness 
of others, can we doubt the absolute bene- 
volence and wisdom of the Divine Author 
of that inward principle of the soul which 
generates and expands within our breasts a 
'' benevolent heart to mankind, and a dis- 
position to rejoice with our Maker in the 
happiness of his creatures T And if this be 
a true interpretation of the moral constitu- 
tion of human nature, every honest man 
who considers it, must conclude that the 
Supreme Contriver of that nature designed 
to induce and oblige us, one and all, reci- 
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procally to contribute to each other's hap- 
piness, to share each other's griefs and 
sorrows, and to mourn and suffer for each 
other's vices and delinquencies. Hence the 
indefeasible claims of the blind, the aged, 
the sick, the hungry, the weary, the op- 
pressed, and all who are burthened with 
affliction, on our beneficence, our protec- 
tion, our sympathy, our justice, in a word, 
our love. 

All our fellow-creatures having derived 
from nature the inward principle of love, 
are susceptible of anger and exasperation 
when treated with injustice, injury, con- 
tumely, or oppression. Can we, then, won- 
der, that the abandoned, the destitute, and 
the oppressed should, under a more severe 
pressure of occasional distress, and with the 
bitter feeling of hope deferred rankling in 
their hearts, tumultuously manifest their 
indignation, resentment, and revenge. It 

F 
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is evident that by revulsion, love is changed 
into a furious incentive of wrath and retri- 
bution. The course of history and of our 
own experience compels us then to acknow- 
ledge the Divine wisdom and mercy of the 
revealed precept, love one another. Were 
we to contribute to the public good and 
happiness of the community, by counsels, 
and measures, and acts demonstrative of 
love, might we not expect, from the cer- 
tainty with which nature attains all her 
ends, that the fierce passions of mankind, 
and the clash of rights and wrongs through- 
out the world would gradually be quelled 
and conciliated, and the Christian virtues of 
forbearance, gentleness, peace-making, for- 
giveness, and universal good-will, justice, 
and love, ultimately be established in the 
earth. 

A good conscience certainly constitutes 
the principal part of human happiness ; be- 
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cause a good conscience consists in that 
delight and satisfaction of mind, which nni-^ 
formly spring from the fulfilment of the 
obligations of love ; that is, from acting in 
conformity with the precepts and inward 
principle of moral truth. 

That the notion or simple idea of truths 
and the conscious obligation of truth, are 
suggested to and impressed on our minds 
by the sensibilities, sympathies, and mutual 
intelligence of love, seems evident when 
we recollect that in desiring the happiness 
of love, we reciprocally desire to under- 
stand and confide in each other's feelings, 
sentiments, purposes, and communications. 
Now, we are mutually disposed to confide 
in or believe each other's truth, when by 
our communications or words, we express 
to each other's understanding, the genuine 
feelings, impressions, and convictions of our 
hearts and minds. 

F 2 
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The impressions and convictions of our 
minds may, under illusion or mistake, be at 
variance with facts and circumstances ; but 
confiding in, or believing those impressions 
and convictions, we are not guilty of false- 
hood in communicating them to the minds 
of others. 

It frequently happens that the first im* 
pressions of our minds materially differ firom 
the conclusions and convictions derived 
from experience, reason, and philosophical 
truth. Thus, when we speak of the rising 
and setting of the sun ; when we ascribe 
natural effects to changes of nature, without 
reflecting upon the dependency of those 
effects and changes upon Divine agency, 
wisdom, and power, we familiarly signify to 
each other's minds simple impressions made 
on our understandings through the channel 
of our senses. Philosophical truth is an 
exposition of certain phenomena of nature 
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as facts^ so far as God hath fitted human 
understanding and reason to the compre* 
hension of these facts. Demonstrations of 
philosophical truth, therefore, disabuse our 
minds from the errors arising from the 
simple impressions of external objects upon 
our senses. Consequently those great In- 
terpreters of nature, who have assisted in 
lifting the veil from the Temple of the 
Universe, or in explaining the contrivances 
or ways by which its Divine Creator accom- 
plishes his ends, may be considered to be 
instruments in his hands for promoting the 
benevolent purposes of his providence. 

It is the chief object of the philosophy of 
moral truth to interpret the moral constitu- 
tion of human nature, by disabusing our 
minds from the errors arising from a want 
of reflection, or a due attention to the sub- 
jects of our consciousness. 

The great end of all truth is, to promote 
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mutual intelligence and social happiness 
among mankind. In our endeavours, there- 
fore, to explain truth, we ought ever to bear 
in mind, that, so far as may be compatible 
with the nature of the subject we desire to 
explain, it should be our aim to make our 
language intelligible to the plain common 
sense of mankind. 

'' The love of truth," says Dr. Reid, " is 
natural to man, and strong in every well- 
disposed mind. But it may be overborne 
by party zeal, by vanity, by the desire of 
victory, or even by laziness. When it is 
superior to these, it is a manly virtue, and 
requires the exercise of industry, fortitude, 
self-denial, candour, and openness to con- 
viction \" 

The powerful influence of society and 
sympathy upon our sentiments and opinions, 

* Essay VI. chap. viii. Of prejudices, the causes of error. 
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the desires and aflfections of love which 
suggest our ideas of candour, sincerity, 
mutual confidence, and truth, and the hap- 
piness which results from a mutual intelU- 
gence of each other's thoughts and feelings, 
are beautifully illustrated in the following 
passages, extracted from the writings of 
Smith and Hume. 

*^ Although the violation of truth is not 
always a breach of justice, it is always a 
breach of a very plain rule, and what na- 
turally tends to cover with shame the per- 
son who has been guilty of it. The great 
pleasure of conversation, and indeed of 
society, arises from a certain correspondence 
of sentiments and opinions, from a certain 
harmony of minds, which, like so many 
musical instruments, coincide and keep time 
with one another. But this most delight- 
ful harmony cannot be obtained unless there 
is a free communication of sentiments and 
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opinions. We all desire, upon this ac- 
count, to feel how each other is affected, to 
penetrate into each other's bosoms, and to 
observe the sentiments and affections which 
really subsist there. The man who indulges 
us in this natural passion, who invites us 
into his heart, who, as it were, sets open 
the gates of his breast to us, seems to 
exercise a species of hospitality more de- 
hghtful than any other. No man who is 
in ordinary good temper can fail of pleasing, 
if he has the courage to utter his real sen- 
timents, as he feels them, and because he 
feels them. It is this unreserved sincerity 
which renders even the prattle of a child 
agreeable. How weak and imperfect soever 
the views of the open-hearted, we take 
pleasure to enter into them, and endeavour, 
as much as we can, to bring down our own 
understanding to the level of their capa- 
cities, and to regard every subject in the 
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particular light in which they appear to 
have considered it. This passion to dis- 
cover the real sentiments of others is natu- 
rally so strong, that it often degenerates 
into a troublesome and impertinent curiosity 
to pry into those secrets of our neighbours, 
which they have very justifiable reasons for 
concealing; and upon many occasions, it 
requires prudence, and a strong sense of 
propriety, to govern this, as well as all the 
other passions of human nature, and to 
reduce it to that pitch which any impartial 
spectator can approve of. To disappoint 
this curiosity, however, when it is kept 
within proper bounds, and aims at nothing 
which there can be any just reason for con- 
cealing, is equally disagreeable in its turn. 
The man who eludes our most innocent 
questions, who gives no satisfaction to our 
most inoffensive enquiries, who plainly 
wraps himself up in impenetrable obscurity. 
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seems^ as it were^ to build a wall about his 
breast. We run forward to get within it 
with all the eagerness of harmless curiosity, 
and feel ourselves all at once pushed back 
with the rudest and most offensive vio- 
lence. If to conceal is so disagreeble, to 
attempt to deceive us is still more disgust- 
ing, even though we could possibly suffer 
nothing by the success of the fraud. If we 
see that our companion wants to impose 
upon us, if the sentiments and opinions 
which he utters appear evidently not to be 
his own, let them be ever so fine, we can 
derive no sort of entertainment from them, 
and if something of human nature did not 
now and then transpire through all the 
covers which falsehood and affectation are 
capable of wrapping around it, a puppet of 
wood would be altogether as pleasant a 
companion as a person who never spoke as 
he was affected. No man ever deceives 
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with regard to the most insignificant mat- 
ters, who is not conscious of doing some- 
thing like an injury to those he converses 
with, and who does not inwardly blush and 
shrink back with shame and confusion even 
at the secret thought of a detection ; breach 
of veracity, therefore, is always attended 
with remorse and self-condemnation." 

" Our opinions of all kinds are strongly 
affected," says Mr. Hume, " by society and 
sympathy, and it is almost impossible for 
us to support any principle or sentiment 
against the universal consent of every one 
with whom we have any friendship or cor- 
respondence." 

'* From instances of popular tumults, 
seditions, factions, panics, and of all passions 
which are shared with a multitude, we may 
learn the influence of society in exciting 
and supporting any emotion ; while the most 
ungovernable disorders are raised, we find. 
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by that means^ from the slightest and most 
frivolous occasions. Solon was no very 
cruel, though perhaps an unjust legislator, 
who punished neuters in civil wars ; and few, 
I believe, would, in such cases, incur the 
penalty, were their affection and discourse 
allowed sufficient to absolve them. No 
selfishness, and scarce any philosophy have 
there force sufficient to support a total cool- 
ness and indifference, and he must be more 
or less than man who kindles not in the 
common blaze. What wonder then that 
moral sentiments are found of such influ- 
ence in life, though springing from princi- 
ples which may appear, at first sight, some- 
what small and delicate ? But these prin- 
ciples, we must remark, are social and 
universal. They form, in a manner, the 
party of human kind against vice or dis- 
order, its common enemy. And as the 
benevolent concern for others is diffused in 
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a greater or less degree over all men, and 
is the same in all, it occurs more frequently 
in discourse, is cherished by society and 
conversation, and the blame and approbation 
consequent on it are thereby roused from 
that lethargy into which they are probably 
lulled in solitary and uncultivated nature. 
Other passions, though perhaps originally 
stronger, yet, being selfish and private, are 
often overpowered by its force, and yield the 
dominion of our breast to those social and 
public principles." 

The overpowering influence of sympathy 
makes manifest the efficacy of love as an 
inward and universal principle of nature in 
our species. 

" 'Tis very strange and unreasonable, 
therefore, to suppose love an innate practical 
principle, terminating only in contemplation." 
Speculative assent to speculative maxims is 
not unreasonable in studies of pure curiosity . 
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But love is an inclination or appetite to 
good, and we are conscious that it is put into 
us to influence our actions. By attraction, 
association, and the diffusion of moral feel- 
ing, it generates and regenerates sym- 
pathy among mankind, and excites the 
energy of human reason in the great cause 
of truth and justice. Now these are prac- 
tical tendencies originated in the minds of 
men by the great Author of nature. 

To what end ? 

*' It cannot be supposed," says Bishop 
Sherlock, '' that God has delivered prophe- 
cies only to satisfy or employ the curiosity 
of the inquisitive, or that he gave his Spirit 
to men merely to enable them to give forth 
predictions for the amusement and the en- 
tertainment of the world. There must be 
some end intended worthy of the Author. 
What end can you conceive worthy of God, 
but the promotion of virtue and religion. 
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and the general peace and happiness of 
mankind ?" 

*^ Causes over which governments have 
no control/' and which, to be subdued, must 
be obeyed, are extensively producing misery 
and evil. Results which appeal to the plain 
common sense of mankind demonstrate, that 
the general principle and law of multipli- 
cation, by which the earth is replenished 
with inhabitants of our species, cannot eflfec- 
tuate the designs of Providence without 
progressively manifesting the importance of 
moral, philosophical, and Divine knowledge 
and truth to the happiness and prospects of 
mankind. In order, then, to dissipate the 
coarse illusions and thick darkness of sense, 
habit, opinion, prejudice, ignorance, and 
self-will, and finally relieve our country and 
the world from the terrors of revolutionary 
dissension, we are imperatively and reli- 
giously called upon to vindicate the mind 
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and reason with which God hath so emi- 
nently gifted human nature, and to pursue 
and regulate our social happiness, in obedi- 
ence to the precepts of moral and Divine 
truth. But if we blindly persist in disre- 
garding the moral system by which our Cre- 
ator promotes his end our happiness, it 
must of necessity ensue, that the clash of 
social rights and wrongs throughout the 
world will completely pervert and demoralize 
the common feelings and sympathies of 
humanity, excite ungovernable passions and 
disorders, and inextricably involve the vari- 
ous communities of mankind in confusion, 
misery, and evil, beyond redemption. 
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OF MORAL JUDGMENT. 

Assuming that the love of our kind is the 
natural cause of those sympathies and affec- 
tions which produce in our minds the true 
idea and desire of happiness, it remains to 
be methodically made out, that all our 
moral judgments in the pursuit of happiness 
are founded in, or ultimately derived by 
reasoning, from those reciprocal feelings of 
regard and restraint, and of duty and claim, 
which naturally spring up in our hearts and 
understandings, if we have love one to 
another. Should this general deduction be 
confirmed by an appeal to the testimony of 
our plain common sense and reason, will it 
not be a demonstrated truth, that love is 
that inward principle, feeling, or test, by 

G 
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which the will of our Maker conclusively 
requires us to justify our intentions and 
actk>ns in the pursuit of happiness ? 

The perplezities and contradictions which 
prevail on the subject of moral perception^ 
moral obligation^ and moral judgment, are 
discoverable in the f<^ wing .passages, cited 
from Mr. Stewart's Moral Philosophy. His 
work i^f^pears to be the result oi an anxious 
investigation dT the writings <^ ancient and 
modem enquirers into the nature of virtue, 
moraUty, and human happiness. 

^* Our moral perceptions and emotions 
are, in fact,** says Mr. Ste¥rart, ** the result 
of different principles combined together. 
They involve a judgment of the understand- 
ing, and they involve also a feeling of the 
heart ; and it is only by attending to both, 
that we can form a just notion of our moral 
constitution. In confirmation of this re- 
Mlltt il wiU be necessary for us to analyze 

7 
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particularly the state of our minds^ when we 
are spectators of any good or bad action 
performed by another person, or when we 
reflect on the actions performed by our-' 
selves. On such occasions we are conscious 
of three different things : the perception of 
an action as right or wrong ; an emotion of 
pleasure or of pain, varying in its degree 
according to the acuteness of our moral sen- 
sibility ; a perception of the merit or demerit 
of the agent." 

Mr. Stewart proceeds to illustrate these 
remarks. 

'* The controversy concerning the origin 
of our moral ideas, took its rise in modem 
times, in consequence of the writings of Mr. 
Hobbes. 

*^ Cudworth's opinion led him to consider 
our perception of right and wrong as an 
ultimate fact in our nature. Indeed, to 
those whose judgments are not warped by 

g2 
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preconceived theories^ no fact with respect 
to the human mind can well appear more 
incontestable* We can define the words 
right and wrong only by synonymous words 
and phrases, or by the properties and neces- 
sary concomitants of what they denote. 
Thus ' we may say of the word right, that 
it expresses what we ought to do, what is 
fair and honest, what is approvable, what 
eimy man professes to be the rule of his con- 
duet, what all men praise, and what is in itself 
laudable, though no man praise it ^J In such 
definitions and explanations^ it is evident 
we only substitute a synonymous expression 
instead of the word defined, or we charac- 
terise the quality which the word denotes 
by some circumstance connected with it, or 
resulting from it as a consequence ; and 
therefore we may with confidence conclude. 



* Reid on the Active Powers, p. 228. 
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that the word in question expresses a simple 
idea. 

" The two most important concluwons, 
then, which result from Cudworth's reason- 
ings, in opposition to Hobbes, are these : first, 
that the mind is able to form, antecedently 
to positive institution, the ideas of right and 
wrong ; and, secondly, that these words ex- 
press simple ideas, or ideas incapable of 
analysis. 

" From these conclusions of Cudworth a 
farther question naturally arose, how the 
ideas of right and wrong were formed, and 
to what principle of our constitution they 
ought to be referred ? This very interesting 
question did not escape the attention of 
Cudworth. And in answer to it, he endea- 
voured to shew that our notions of moral 
distinctions are formed by reason; or, in 
other words, by the power which distin- 
guishes truth from falsehood. And, accord- 
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ingly, it became for some time the fashion- 
able language among moralists to say, that 
virtue consisted, not in obedience to the law 
of a superior, but in a conduct conformable 
to reason. 

" It is impossible to behold a good action 
without being conscious of a benevolent 
aflFection, either of love, or of respect towards 
the agent ; and, consequently, as all our 
benevolent affections include an agreeable 
feeling, every good action must be a source 
of pleasure to the spectator. Besides this, 
other agreeable feelings of order, of utility, 
of peace of mind, &c. come, in process of 
time, to be associated with the general idea 
of virtuous conduct. 

" According to some systems, moral obli- 
gation is founded entirely on our belief that 
virtue is enjoined by the command of God. 
But how, it may be asked, does this belief 
impose an obligation ? Only one of two 
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answers can be given. Either that there 
is a moral fitness that we should conform 
our will to that of the Author and the 
Governor of the universe ; or, that a rational 
self-love should induce us, from motives of 
prudence, to study every means of render- 
ing ourselves acceptable to the Almighty 
Arbiter of happiness and misery. On the 
first supposition we reason in a circle. Wc 
resolve our sense of moral obligation into 
our sense^of religion, and the sense of reli- 
gion into that of moral obligation. 

*' The other system, which makes virtue 
a mere matter of prudence, although not so 
obviously unsatis&ctory, leads to conse- 
quences which sufficiently invalidate every 
argument in its favour. Among others it 
leads us to conclude, 1. That the disbelief 
of a future state absolves from all moral 
obligation, excepting in so &r as we find 
virtue to be conducive to our present in- 
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terest : 2. That a being independently and 
completely happy cannot have any moral 
perceptions or any moral attributes. 

" But farther, the notions of reward and 
punishment presuppose the notions of right 
and zffrong. They are sanctions of virtue, 
or additional motives to the practice of it, 
but they suppose the existence of some pre- 
vious obligation. 

' '* In the last place, if moral obligation be 
constituted by a regard to our situation in 
another hfe, how shall the existence of a 
ftiture state be proved, or even rendered pro- 
bable by the light of nature ? Or how shall 
we discover what conduct is acceptable to 
the Deity ? The truth is, that the strongest 
presumption for such a state is deduced from 
our natural notions of right and wrong ; of 
merit and demerit ; and from a comparison 
between these and the general course of 
human affairs. 
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" It is absurd^ therefore, to ask why we 
are bound to practise virtue ? The very 
notion of virtue implies the notion of obli- 
gation. Every being who is conscious of 
the distinction between right and wrong, 
carries about with him a law which he is 
bound to observe, notwithstanding he may be 
in total ignorance of a future state. What 
renders obnoxious to punishment, as Dr. 
Butler has well remarked, is not the fore- 
knowledge of it, but merely the violating a 
known obligation. 

*' From what has been stated, it follows 
that the moral faculty, considered as an 
active power of the mind, differs essentially 
from all the others hitherto enumerated^ 
The least violation of its authority fills us 
with remorse. On the contrary, the greatei^ 
the sacrifices we niake in obedience to its 
suggestions, the greater are our satisfaction 
and triumph. 
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''It is hardly necessary for me to ob- 
serve, that there is no merit in our moral 
perceptions, but in acting agreeably to 
them. We commonly, indeed, and justly, 
consider the want of them as a mark of de- 
prayity, because we proceed on the supposi^* 
tion that every man has received them from 
nature, and that it is only by habits of pro* 
fligacy that they can be eradicated." 

Mr. Stewart proceeds to treat '^ of certain 
principles which co-operate with our moral 
powers in their influence on the conduct." 

'* In order to secure still more completely 
the good order of society, and to facilitate 
the acquisition of virtuous habits, nature has 
superadded to our moral constitution a 
variety of auxiliary principles, which some- 
times give rise to a conduct agreeable to the 
rules of morality, and highly useful to man- 
kind, where the merit of the individual, 
considered as a moral agent, is inconsider- 
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able. Hence some of them have been con- 
founded with our moral powers, or even 
supposed to be of themselves sufficient to 
account for the phenomena of moral per- 
ception, by authors whose views of human 
nature have not been sufficiently compre- 
hensive. The most important principles of 
this description are, a regard to character, 
sympathy, the sense of the ridiculous, and 
taste. The principle of self-love co-operates 
very powerfully to the same purpc^es.'* 

After a few remarks on the subject " of de- 
cency or a regard to character/' Mr. Stewart 
proceeds to treat of sympathy. 

'^That there is an exquisite pleasure 
annexed by the constitution of our nature, 
to the sympathy or fellow-feeling of other 
men with our joys and sorrows, and even 
with our opinions, tastes, and humours, is a 
fact obvious to vulgar observation. It is no 
less evident that we feel a disposition to 
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accommodate the state of our own minds to 
that of our companions^ whenever we feel a 
benevolent affection towards them ; and that 
this accommodating temper is in proportion 
to the strength of our affection. In such 
cases sympathy would appear to be grafted 
on benevolence, and^ perhaps, it might be 
found on an accurate examination, that the 
greater part of the pleasure which sympathy 
yields, is resolvable into that which arises 
from the exercise of kindness, and from the 
consciousness of being beloved \ 

" The phenomena generally referred to 
sympathy have appeared to Mr. Smith so 
important, and so curiously connected, that 
he has been led to attempt an explanation. 



1 Is it not evident to our consciousness that the pleasure 
which sympathy yields, that is to say, the happiness or con- 
solation which arises from perceiving and partaking each 
other's joys and sorrows, is resolvable into the mutual sen- 
sibilities of the social instinct or inward principle of love to 
our kind ? 
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from this single principle, of all the pheno- 
mena of moral perception. In this attempt, 
however, (abstracting entirely from the 
vague use which he occasionally makes of 
the word) he has plainly been misled, like 
many eminent philosophers before him, by 
an excessive love of simplicity; and has 
mistaken a very subordinate principle in our 
moral constitution (or rather a principle 
superadded to our moral constitution as an 
auxiliary to the sense of duty) for that 
faculty which distinguishes right from wrong, 
and which (by what name soever we may 
choose to call it) recurs on us constantly in 
all our ethical disquisitions, as an ultimate 
fact in the nature of man. 

" I shall take this opportunity of offering 
a few remarks on this most ingenious and 
beautiful theory ; in the course of which I 
shall have occasion to state all that I think 
necessary to observe concerning the place 
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which sympathy seems to me really to 
occupy in our moral constitution. 

" It is necessary for me to premise (which 
I shall do in Mr. Smith's words) a remark^ 
which I have not hitherto had occasion to 
mention^ and which may be justly regarded 
as one of the most characteristical principles 
of his system. 

ts € ^ere it possible/ says he, * that a 
human creature could grow up to manhood 
in some solitary place, without any commu- 
nication with his own species, he could no 
more think of his own character, of the 
propriety or demerit of his own sentiments 
and conduct, of the beauty or deformity of 
his own mind, than of the beauty or defor- 
mity of his own face. All these are objects 
which he cannot easily see, which naturally 
he does not look at, and with regard to 
which he is provided with no mirror which 
can present them to his view. Bring him 
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into society, and he is immediately provided 
with the mirror which he wanted before. It 
is placed in the countenance and behaviour 
of those he lives with, which always mark 
when they enter into, and when they dis- 
approve of his sentiments ; and it is here 
that he first views the propriety and impro- 
priety of his own passions, the beauty and 
deformity of his own mind/ 

" To this account of the origin of our 
moral sentiments it may be objected> lst« 
That granting the proposition to be true, 
' that a human creature who should grow 
up to manhood without any communication 
with his own species, could no more think 
of the propriety or demerit of his own sen- 
timents, than of the beauty or deformity of 
his own face ;' it would by no means autho- 
rize the conclusion which is here deduced 
from it. The necessity of social intercourse 
as an indispensable condition implied in the 
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generation and growth of our moral senti- 
ments^ does not arise merely from its effect 
in holding up a mirror for the examination 
of oiur own character, but from the impossi- 
bility of finding in a solitary state any field 
for the exercise of our most important moral 
duties. In such a state the moral faculty 
would inevitably remain dormant and use- 
less, for the same reason that the organ of 
sight would remain useless and unknown to 
a person who should pass his whole life in 
the darkness of a dungeon. 

" 2d. It may be objected to Mr. Smith's 
theory, that it confounds the means or expe- 
dients by which nature enables us to correct 
our moral judgments, with the principles in 
our constitution to which our moral judg- 
ments owe their origin. These means or 
expedients he has, indeed, described with 
singular penetration and sagacity ; and by 
doing so has thrown new and most important 
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lights on practical morality ; but after all 
his reasonings on the subject, the metaphy-' 
sical problem concerning the primary Sources 
of our moral ideas and emotions will be 
found involved in the same obscurity as 
before. The intention of such expedients, 
it is perfectly obvious, is merely to obtain 
a just and fair view of circumstances, and 
after this view has been obtained, the ques- 
tion still remains,— what constitutes the 
obligation upon me to act in a particular 
manner ? In answer to this question, it is 
said that from recpUectirig my own judg- 
ments in similar cases in which I was con- 
cerned, I infer in what light my conduct 
will appear to society; that there is an 
exquisite satisfaction annexed to mutual 
sympathy, and that in order to obtain this 
satisfaction, I accommodate my conduct riot 
to my own feelings, but to those of my 
fellow-creatures. Now, I acknowledge that 

H 
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this may account for a man's assuming the 
appearance of virtue, and I believe that 
something of this sort is the real foundation 
of the rules of good-breeding in polished 
society ; but in the important concerns of 
life I apprehend there is something more, — 
for when I have once satisfied myself with 
respect to the conduct which an impartial 
judge would approve of, I feel that this 
conduct is right for me, and that I am 
under a moral obligation to put it in prac- 
tice. If I had had recourse to no expe- 
dient for correcting my first judgment, I 
would nevertheless have formed some judg- 
ment or other of a particular conduct, 
as right, wrong, or indifferent, and the 
only difference would have been, that I 
should probably have decided improperly, 
from an erroneous or a partial view of the 
case. 

" From these observations I conclude that 
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the words right and wrong, ought ^ and ought 
noty express simple ideas or notions^ of 
which no explanation can be given. They 
are to be found in all -languages, and it is 
impossible to carry on any ethical specula- 
tion without them. Of this Mr. Smith him- 
self furnishes a remarkable proof in the 
statement of his theory, not only by the 
occasional use which he makes of these and 
other synonymous expressions, but by his ex- 
plicit and repeated acknowledgments that 
the propriety of action cannot be always 
determined by the «c^2^flj/ judgments of so- 
ciety, and that in such cases we must act 

^ Dr. Hutcheson, In his Illustrations on the Moral Sense, 
calls ought a confused word: ** As to that confused word 
ought," &c. &c. (end of section 1.) But for tliis he seems to 
have had no better reason than the impossibility of defining 
it logically. And may not the same remark be applied to 
the words time, space, motion ? Was there ever a language 
in which these words, together with those of ought and 
ought not, were not to be found ? Ought corresponds with 
the ^ti of the Greeks, and the oportet and decet of the Latins, 
Note by Mr. Stewart. 

h2 
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according to the judgments which other men 
aught to . have formed of our conduct Is 
not this .to admit that we have a standard 
of right, and wrong, in our own minds^ of 
superior authority to any instinctive pro- 
pensity we. may feel to obtain the sjonpathy 
of our;fellow-creatufesr. . . •. 

♦ In the second .volume: of. the Philosophy 
of the active and moral Powers of Man^ Mr. 
Stewart cites the two latter paragraphs^ but 
makes some, alterations in a few sentences of 
the last of them. After taking notice that 
the words right and zerong, and ought and 
ought not, are to be found in all languages, 
and that it is impossible to carry on any 
moral speculation without them, Mr. Stewart 
proceeds to observe : 

" Even those authors who have rejected 
the supposition of a moral faculty, and who 
attempt to account for all our moral senti- 
ments by certain modifications of sympathy. 
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find it impossible to avoid the use of these 
words. Thus, when it is acknowledged 
that the propriety of action cannot be deter- 
mined in all cases by the actual judgment of 
society, and that in such cases we must act 
according to the judgments which they 
ought to have formed, is not this to own 
that we have a standard of right and wrong 
in our own minds, to which we find it of 
more consequence to adjust our conduct, 
than to obtain the sympathy of other men T* 
Mr. Stewart continues as follows : 
"I must, however, remark, in order to 
prevent misapprehensions, that if any per- 
son objects to the expressions mora/ sense, 
or moral faculty, I do not take upon me to 
defend their propriety ; I use them because 
they are commonly employed by ethical 
writers of late, and because I do not think 
them liable to misinterpretation after the 
explanation of them I formerly gave. I cer- 
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tainly do not consider them as expressing 
an implanted relish for certain qualities of 
actions analogous to our relish for certain 
tastes and smells* All I contend for is, 
that the words nigr^ and wrong, aught and 
ought w>t^ express simple ideas ; that our 
perception of >these qualitie9> in certain 
actions, is an ultimate fact of our nature, 
and that this pei:ception always implies the 
idea of monal obligation. When I speak of 
a moral siense, or a moral faculty, I mean 
merely to express the power we have of 
forming thei^e ideas; but I do not suppose 
that this bears apy more analogy to our 
external senses than the power we have of 
forming the siibple ideals of number, of time, 
or of carnation, which all arise in the mind, 
we cannot tell how, when certain objects 
or certain events are perceived by the 
understanding. If those ideas were as im- 
portant as those of right and wrong, or had 
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been as much under the review of philoso- 
phers, we might, perhaps, have had a sense 
of timey a sense of number, and a sense of 
causation, and in fact something very like 
this language occurs in the writings of Lord 
Kames/* 

Mn Stewart's conclusion, that the words 
right and zvrong, and ought and ought not, 
express simple ideas or notions, of which 
no explanation can be given, is an error of 
that kind, perhaps, to which Bishop Butler 
alluded in his remark, that persons of supe- 
rior capacity and improvement have often 
fallen into errors which no one of mere 
common understanding could. 

As words used in the communications of 
social intercourse familiarly convey some 
meaning from one man's mind to another 
man's mind, it is obvious that the meaning 
of such words cannot be inexplicable. If 
morality, or the knowledge of right and 

7 
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wrong; must be somewhat ^Isin and easy to 
be understood; morality must be somewhat 
capable of explanation ; because it appeals 
to mankind. 

In order then to lighten the darkness of 
our moral condition and destiny^ by a full 
exposition of the distinct and determinate 
moral ideas or notions expressed^ or fami- 
liarly signified by the words right and zarong, 
and ought and ought not, it is necessary to 
recur to that'profoundspeculatipn concern- 
ing the origin of our knowledge, with which 
we commenced our inquiry into the founda- 
tion of human happiness. 

Simple ideas, the materials of all our 
knowledge, are suggested or furnished to 
the mind only by sensation and reflection. 
Accordingly, simple ideas are capable of 
explanation by retracing the sensations and 
reflections, which suggested or furnished 
those simple ideas to our minds. 
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" I can think of the fragrance of a rose/' 
says Dr. Reid \ *' when I do not smell it. 
But when I smell it, I am necessarily deter- 
mined to believe that the sensation really 
exists. This is common to all sensations, 
that as they cannot exist but in being per- 
ceived; so they cannot be perceived but 
they must exist. I could as easily doubt of 
my own existence, as of the existence of 
my sensations." 

The act of thinking upon, or remember- 
ing the fragrance of the rose, is a simple 
idea, suggested or furnished by sensation. 
, '' As to the sensations and feelings that 
are agreeable or ' disagreeable," says Dr. 
Reid, " they diflfer much, not only in degree, 
but in kind and in dignity. Some belong to 
the animal part of our nature, and are com- 
mon to us with the brutes : others belong to 

^ An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of 
Common Sense. Sect. 3. 
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the rational and moral part. The first are 
more properly called sensations ; the last, 

feelings ^" 

It is evident that these remarks distinctly 
explain the understood signification of the 
word sensation, without attempting to de- 
fine it. 

'' That desire is a state of uneasiness, 
every one who reflects on himself,** says 
Locke, " will quickly find. Who is there 
that has not felt in desire what the wise man 
says of hope, (which is not much different 
from it,) that, it being deferred, makes the 
heart sick? And that still proportionable 
to the greatness of the desire, which some- 
times raises the uneasiness to that pitch, 
that it makes people cry out, give me the 
thing desired, or I die. Life itself, and all 
its enjoyments, is a burden which cannot be 

* Reid*8 Essays. Essay II. chap. xvi. 
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borne under the lasting and unremoved 
pressure of such uneasiness.'* 

By retracing the sensations or feelings 
of uneasiness, eagerness and hope deferred, 
with which desire is connected in our minds, 
we perceive that desire is not a simple idea 
incapable of explanation. 

" What perception is," says Locke, '' every 
one will know better by reflecting on what 
he does himself when he sees, hears, feels, 
or thinks, than by any discourse of mine. 
Whoever reflects on what passes in his own 
mind cannot miss it ; and if he does not 
reflect, all the words in the world cannot 
make him have any notion of it." 

Every one who turns his thoughts inwards 
must be satisfied that Locke has described 
or designated the simple act or operation of 
the mind called perception. He has, there- 
fore, enabled us to agree with him in the 
positive or distinct signification of the word 
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or name perception; that is, he has ex- 
plained a simple idea, by reference to the 
fact, phenomenon, or thing, signified by its 
name. 

Mr. Stewart, in his Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, informs us, *' that Dr. Reid 
was the first person who had courage to lay 
aside all the common hypothetical language 
concerning perception, and to exhibit the 
difficulty in all its magnitude by a plain 
statement of the fact. From his view of 
the subject it follows, that it is the external 
objects themselves, and not any species or 
images of these objects, that the mind per- 
ceives ; and that although by the constitution 
of our nature certain sensations are rendered 
the constant antecedents of our perceptions, 
yet it is just as difficult to explain how our 
perceptions are obtained by their means, as 
it would be upon the supposition that the 
mind were all at once inspired with them 
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without any concomitant sensations what- 
ever. These remarks are general, and apply 
to all our various perceptions." 

Now, as in the perception of external 
objects, by means of sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell, certain sensations are, by 
the constitution of our nature, made con- 
stant antecedents of our perceptions; so 
certain sensations, feelings, and experiences 
of love, are, by our moral constitution, made 
necessary antecedents of our moral percep- 
tions. 

No individual of our species can, in regard 
to the feelings of his heart, be insensible to 
that consciousness, which Dr. Reid has so 
simply expressed in regard to sensation in 
general. 

I can think of the feeling of love to others 
when I do not feel it. But when I feel it 
I am necessarily determined to believe that 
the feeling really exists. This is common 
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to all my sensations or feelings^ that^ as 
they cannot exist but in being perceived/ so 
they cannot ' be perceived but they . must 
exist. I could then as easily doubt of my 
own existence^ as of the existence of my 
sensations or feelings of love. 

Now the correspondence^ attraction^ and 
sensibility^ and th^ sympathy or antipathy of 
the feelings of love in one to another of oar 
kind^ enable us to comprehend all the phe- 
nomena and ultimate &cts of moral per- 
ception. 

Bring me into society, and I can perceive 
the expressions or manifestations of love in 
others towards me. In the language of Mr. 
Smith, I am immediately provided with a 
mirror, in the countenance and behaviour of 
my fellow-creatures, which always mark 
when they enter into, and when they dis- 
approve my sentiments. It is in society 
that we first view the propriety and impro- 
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priety of our passions^ and learn to judge of 
the merit and demerit of our actions. 

If it should be finally made out that all 
our moral knowledge is derived from those 
feelings and sensibilities of love, which act 
upon our consciousness, and prompt our 
moral perceptions and desires in the pursuit 
of happiness, it will not be difficult to 
explain the simple and general signification 
of the words right and wrong, and ought 
and ought not. This explanation must fully 
establish the resolution of the " metaphysical 
problem concerning the primary sources of 
our moral ideas and emotions." By accom- 
plishing this great desideratum in moral 
science, we shall demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of our plain common sense an exact 
knowledge of right and wrong, and be ena- 
bled to ascertain that fundamental rule of 
life, which the moral constitution of human 
nature intuitively and gradually suggests to 
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the reflection and reason of mankind, as the 
law by which the Universal Parent requires 
US to govern our desires and affections in 
the pursuit of happiness. 

As many eminent writers have endea- 
voured " to make out and explain the asser- 
tion, that every man is naturally a law ta 
himself, that every one may find within him- 
self the rule of right and obligations to follow 
it ^ r it will be desirable to select a few pas- 
sages from their works, in order more clearly 
to make manifest the great light which the 
pursuit and science of moral truth derive 
from a plain understanding of the inward 
principle of love to mankind. 

Alluding to the ancient moralists. Lord 
Bacon sagely remarks, that " if before they 
had addressed themselves to the popular 

' See Bishop Butler's second Discourse upon Human 
Nature. *^ 
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and received notions of virtue, vice, pain, 
pleasure, and the rest, they had staid a little 
longer, and had searched the roots of good 
and evil, and the strings of those roots, they 
had given, in his judgment, a great light 
unto all which might fall into enquiry after- 
wards ; especially if they had consulted as 
well with the nature of things, as with the 
axioms of morality, they had made their 
doctrines less prolix, and more profound ^J* 

Lord Bacon, in his Essays, searches the 
roots of moral good and evil in the following 
terms. 

*' I take goodness in this sense, the affect- 
ing of the weal of men, which is, that the 
Grecians call philanthropia ; and the word 
humanity, as it is used, is a little too light 
to express it. Goodness, I call the habit 
and goodness of nature, the inclination. 



%M 



* Dign. and Adv. of Learn. B. VII. c. i. s. 2. 

I 
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This, of all virtues and dignities of the mind, 
is the greatest, being the character of the 
Deity ; and without it, man is a busy, mis- 
chievous, wretched thing, no better than a 
kind of vermin. The inclination to good- 
ness is imprinted deeply in the nature of 
man. Goodness answers to the theological 
virtue, charity ; in charity there is no excess, 
neither can angel or man come in danger 
by it. The parts and signs of goodness are 
many. If a man be gracious and courteous 
to strangers, it shews he is a citizen of the 
world, and that his heart is no island cut off 
from other lands, but a continent that joins 
to them. If he be compassionate towards 
the afflictions of others, it shews that his 
heart is hke the noble tree, that is wounded 
itself when it gives the balm. If he easily 
pardons and remits offences, it shews that 
his mind is planted above injuries, so that 
he cannot be shot. If he be thankful for 
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small benefits, it shews that he weighs men*s 
minds, and not their trash." 

In the following sentence, from another 
Essay, the root of all moral goodnesis is 
indicated by its true nature and name. 

'* There is in man's nature a secret incli- 
nation and motive towards love of others, 
which, if it be not spent upon some one or 
a few, doth naturally spread itself towards 
many, and maketh men become humane 
and charitable." 

Love, then, by Lord Bacon's interpreta- 
tion of our moral nature, is the root of 
humanity, charity, and goodness. 

" An ant is a wise creature for itself, but 
it is a shrewd thing in an orchard or garden. 
And certainly men that are great lovers of 
themselves, waste the public. Divide with 
reason between self-love and society , and be 
so true to thyself, as thou be not false to 
others, especially to thy king and country. 

i2 
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It is a poor centre of a man's actions. Him- 
self. It is right earth. For that only stands 
fast upon its own centre ; whereas all things 
that have affinity with the heavens, move 
upon the centre of another, which they 
benefit. The referring of all to a man's self 
is more tolerable in a sovereign prince, be- 
cause themselves are not only themselves, 
but their good and evil is at the peril of the 
public fortune. But it is a desperate evil in 
a servant to a prince, or a citizen in a re- 
public. For whatsoever affairs pass such a 
man's hands, he crooketh them to his own 
ends ; which must needs be often eccentric 
to the ends of his master or state. 

" Wisdom for a man's self is in many 
branches thereof a depraved thing. But 
that which is specially to be noted is, that 
those which are " sui amantes sine rivali^* 
are many times unfortunate. And whereas 
they have all their time sacrificed to them- 
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selves, they become in the end themselves 
sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune, 
whose wings they thought, by their self- 
wisdom, to have pinioned." 

It is evident, that Lord Bacon considered 
self-wisdom or self-love to be the cause or 
root of depravity, vice, and wickedness, or 
.moral evil. 

Consequently, that great man's interpre- 
tation of our moral constitution, appeals to 
our plain common sense, by resolving the 
distinction of moral good and evil into the 
palpable difference of love to mankind, or 
social love, and the partiality of self-love, or 
wisdom for a man's self. 

" I mean by the Divine law," says Locke, 
" that law which God hath set to the actions 
of men, whether promulgated to them by 
the light of nature, or the voice of revela- 
tion. That God has given a rule whereby 
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men should govern themselves, I think 
there is nobody so brutish as to deny. He 
has a right to do it ; we are his creatures : 
He has goodness and wisdom to direct our 
actions to that which is best; and He has 
power to enforce it by rewards and punish- 
ments, of infinite weight and duration, in 
another life ; for nobody can take m out of 
his hands. This is the only true touchstone 
of moral rectitude ; and by comparing them 
to this law it is, that men judge of the most 
considerable moral good or evil of their 
actions ; that is, whether as duties or sins, 
they are like to procure them happiness or 
misery from the hands of the Almighty." 

May we not hence conclude, that the 
great questions which mankind have to con- 
sider are, what is the Divine light, or prac- 
tical principle, by which the goodness and 
wisdom of God directs our actions to that 
which is best ; and, what is that general law 
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or rule, promulgated by this Divine light or 
principle, which is the only true touchstone 
of moral rectitude ? 

" Whether the rule,** says Locke, '* to 
which, as to a touchstone, we bring our 
voluntary actions to examine them by, and 
try their goodness, and accordingly to 
name them ; which is, as it were, the mark 
of the value we set upon them : whether, 
I say, we take that rule from the fashion of 
the country, or the will of a law-maker, the 
mind is easily able to observe the relation 
any action hath to it ; and to judge whether 
the action agrees or disagrees with the 
rule ; and so hath a notion of moral good- 
ness or evil, which is either conformity or 
not conformity of any action to that rule : 
and therefore is often called moral recti- 
tude. This rule being nothing but a col- 
lection of several simple ideas, the confor- 
mity thereto is but so ordering the action 
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that the simple ideas belonging to it may 
correspond to those which the law re- 
quires. And thus we see how Moral 
Beings and notions are founded on^ and 
terminated in these simple ideas we have 
received from sensation or reaction. This 
collection of simple ideas being found by 
mo to agree or disagree with the esteem of 
the country I have been bred in^ and to be 
held by most men there worthy praise or 
blamCj I call the action virtuous or vicious. 
If I luive tlie will of a supreme, invisible^ 
Ittw-makor for my rule; then, as I sup- 
posod the action commanded or forbidden 
by (tod, I call it good or evil, sin or duty : 
and if I compare it to the civil law, the 
rule made by the legislature of the country, 
I call it lawful or unlawful, a crime or no 
crime. So that whencesoever we take the 
rule of moral actions, or by what standard 
soever we frame in our minds the ideas of 
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virtues or vices, they consist only and are 
made up of collections of simple ideas^ which 
we originally received from sense or reflec- 
tion, and their rectitude or obliquity con- 
sists in the agreement or disagreement with 
these patterns prescribed by some law ^" 

It appears, then, from these passages, 
that Locke's moral notions and touchstone 
of moral rectitude were founded on or ter- 
minated in simple ideas, received from sen- 
sation or reflection, which were found by 
him to agree or disagree with the esteem of 
the country he had been bred in, and that 
he called that action virtuous or vicious 
which was held by most men there worthy 
praise or blame. But esteem and praise 
are sentiments of love and moral approba- 
tion, as disesteem and blame are sentiments 
of the aversion of love and moral disappro- 

* Essay on Human Understanding, B. II. c. xxviii. s. 8. 
and 8. 14. 
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bation. Consequently the inward principle 
of love, or, true light of revelation and prac- 
tical morality intuitively guided the actions 
of the man to that which was best, notwith- 
standing as an innate practical principle of 
human knowledge, it escaped the profound 
analysis of the philosopher in his Essay on 
Human Understanding. 

" True politics," says this great and good 
man, '' I look on as a part of moral philo- 
sophy, which is nothing but the art of con- 
ducting men right in society, and supporting 
a community amongst its neighbours." 

If it should appear to the plain common 
sense of mankind, that the true and sub- 
stantial happiness of a community can- 
not be accomplished in contempt of the 
claims, desires, affections, and sympathies 
of love, it must be evident that love to 
mankind is the natural principle of the art 
of conducting men right in society. No 
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measures can be conscientiously deemed 
expedient for the public good which cannot 
be justified by their consistency with this 
inward light or principle, and the Divine 
precept of revelation and nature — ^love one 
another. 

The art of supporting a community 
amongst its neighbours, must necessarily 
be subservient to the operations of that 
universal law of nature and revealed design, 
which regulates the multiplication, inter- 
coiurse, and general civilization of mankind 
throughout the earth. By governing or 
supporting our dominions in harmony with 
this transcendant scheme of Providence, a 
practical and rational knowledge of the 
principle, power, and efficacy of moral 
truth may progressively be communicated 
and extended to other dominions. Thus 
alone can the great community of mankind 
be, *' without distinction of country or 
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colour," collected and bound together by 
the ties of social intercourse, civilization^ 
happiness, and peace. 

" ^ The principal thing that can, with 
any colour of reason, seem to countenance 
the opinion of those who deny the natural 
and eternal difference of good and evil, is 
the difficulty there may sometimes be to de- 
fine exactly the bounds of right and wrong. 
Now, if in flagrant cases, the natural and 
essential difference between good and evil, 
and right and wrong, cannot but be con- 
fessed to be plainly and undeniably evident, 
the difference between them must be also 
essential and unalterable in all, even the 
smallest and nicest, and most intricate 
cases, though it be not so easy to be dis- 

' A Discourse concerning the Unchangeable ObUgations 
of Natural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of the 
Christian Revelation. By Samuel Clarke, D.D. 
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cerned and accurately distinguished. For, 
if from the difficulty of determining exactly 
the bounds of right and wrong, in many 
perplexed cases, it could truly be concluded 
that just and unjust were not essentially 
different by nature, but only by positive 
constitution and custom, it would follow 
equally that they were not really, essentially 
and unalterably different even in the most 
flagrant cases that can be supposed, which 
is an assertion so very absurd, that Mr. 
Hobbes himself could hardly vent it without 
blushing, and discovering plainly, by his 
shifting expressions, his secret self-condem- 
nation. There are, therefore, certain neces- 
sary and eternal differences of things ; and 
certain consequent fitnesses or unfitnesses 
of the application of different things, or dif- 
ferent relations one to another, not depend- 
ing on any positive constitutions, but founded 
unchangeably in the nature and reason of 
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things^ and unavoidably arising from the 
differences of the things themselves.** 

It is quite plain that Dr. Clarke's conclu- 
sion^ that there are certain necessary and 
eternal differences and fitnesses of things 
founded in the nature and reason of things, 
throws no light whatever on the moral feel- 
ings and perceptions which discriminate the 
differences of Just and unjust, good and eM, 
and r^ht and wrong. 

** The original obligation of all (the ambi- 
guous use of which word as a term of art 
has caused some perplexity and confusion 
in this matter) is the eternal reason of things ; 
that reason which God himself, who has no 
superior to direct him, and to whose happi- 
ness nothing can be added, nor any thing 
diminished from it, yet constantly obliges 
himself to govern the world by : and the 
more excellent and perfect any creatures 
are, the more cheerfully and steadily are 
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their wills always determined by this su- 
preme obligation, in conformity to the 
nature, and in imitation of the most perfect 
will of God. So far, therefore, as men are 
conscious of what is right and wrong, so far 
they are under an obligation to act accord- 
ingly ; and consequently that etenial rule of 
right, which I have been hitherto describing, 
it is evident ought as indispensably to go- 
vern men's actions, as it cannot but neces- 
sarily determine their assent." 

For our immediate purpose it is essential 
to observe, in regard to this passage, only, 
that the eternal reason of things affords no 
elucidation of the eternal rule of right, or 
of the practical obligation we feel to act 
according to our intuitive discernment, or 
consciousness of right and wrong. The 
question is, what originates in our minds the 
conscious obligation of right, and conscious 
detestation of wrong. But without reflect- 

7 
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ing upon the nature of those feelings and 
sympathies, which appear to have so deeply- 
interested hhn in the well-being of his fellow- 
creatures. Dr. Clarke continues as follows : 
'* Now that the case is truly thus, that 
the eternal differences of good and evil, and 
the unalterable rule of right and equity do 
necessarily and unavoidably determine the 
judgment, and force the assent of all men 
that use any consideration, is undeniably 
manifest from the universal experience of 
mankind. For no man willingly and deli- 
berately transgresses this rule in any great 
and considerable instance, but he acts con- 
trary to the judgment and reason of his own 
mind, and secretly reproaches himself for 
so doing. And no man observes and obeys 
it steadily, especially in cases of difficulty 
and temptation, when it interferes with any 
present interest, pleasure, or passion, but 
his own mind commends and applauds him 
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for his resolution, in executing what his 
conscience could not forbear giving its assent 
to, as just and right. — But the truth of this, 
that the mind of man naturally and neces- 
sarily assents to the eternal law of righteous- 
ness, may still better and more clearly and 
more universally appear from the judgment 
that men pass upon each other's actions, 
than from what we can discern concerning 
their consciousness of their own. For men 
may dissemble and conceal from the world 
the judgment of their own conscience ; nay, 
by a strange partiality, they may even im^ 
pose upon and deceive themselves. (For 
who is there that does not sometimes allow 
himself, nay, and even justify himself in that 
wherein he condemns another?) But men's 
judgments concerning the actions of others^ 
especially ^here they have no relation to 
themselves, or repugnance to their interest, 
are commonly impartial ; and frorti this we 

K 
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raay judge what sense men naturally have of 
the unalterable diflFerence of right and wrong. 
Now the observation which every one can- 
not but make in this matter^ is this^ that 
virtue and true goodness, righteousness and 
equity y are things so truly noble and excel- 
lent, so lovely and venerable in themselves, 
and do so necessarily approve themselves to 
the reason and consciences of men, that even 
those very persons who by the prevailing 
power of some interest or lust, are them- 
selves drawn aside out of the paths of virtue, 
can yet hardly ever forbear to give it its true 
character and commendation in others. 
They who do evil, yet see and approve what 
is good, and condemn in others what they 
blindly allow in themselves. At least, there 
is hardly any wicked man, but when his own 
case is represented to him under the person 
of another, will freely enough pass sentence 
against the wickedness he himself is guilty 
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of, and with sufficient severity exclaim 
against all iniquity. This shews abundantly 
that all variation from the eternal rule of 
rights is absolutely^ and in the nature of the 
thing itself^ to be abhorred and detested; 
and that the unprejudiced mind of man as 
naturally disapproves injustice in moral 
matters^ as in natural things it cannot but 
dissent from falsehood^ or dislike incon- 
gruities. Even in reading the histories of 
past ages, where it is manifest we can have 
no concern for the events of things nor pre- 
judices concerning the characters of persons; 
who is there that does not praise and admire, 
nay, highly esteem, and in his imagination 
love, as it were, the equity, justice, truth, 
and fidelity of some persons, and with the 
greatest indignation and hatred detest the 
barbarity, injustice, and treachery of others. 
Nay, further, when the prejudices of corrupt 
minds lie all on the side of injustice, as when 

k2 
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we have obtained some very great profit or 
advantage through another man's treachery 
or breach of faith, yet who is there that^ 
upon that very occasion, does not (even to 
a proverb) dislike the person and the action, 
how much soever he may rejoice at the 
event ? But when we come ourselves to 
sufier by iniquity, then where are all the 
arguments and sophistries by which unjust 
men, while they are oppressing others, would 
persuade themselves that they are not sen- 
sible of any natural diflFerence between good 
and evil? When it comes to be these men's 
own case to be oppressed by violence, or 
over-reached by fraud, where then are all 
their pleas against the eternal distinction 
of right and wrong ? How, on the contrary, 
do they then cry out for equity, and exclaim 
against injustice ! How do they then chal- 
lenge and object against Providence, and 
think neither God nor man severe enough 
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in punishing the violaters of right and truth ! 
Whereas, if there was no natural and eter-- 
nal difference between jmt and unjust, no 
man could have any reason to complain of 
injury, any other than what laws and com- 
pacts made so ; which, in innumerable cases, 
will be always to be evaded.** 

This admirable passage, from Dr. Clarke's 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
proves how sensibly a good man may dis- 
cern the eternal difference of just and 
unjust, good and evil, and right and wrong, 
without understanding the feelings and 
sympathies by which nature " works the 
law into his heart, his conscience also bear- 
ing vritness." But as it is now admitted 
*' in our philosophy/' that the eternal reason 
of things does not suggest any clear ideas 
to human intellect, or explain the supreme 
obligation which determines the will of man 
'' in conformity to the nature and in imita- 
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tion of the most perfect wHl of God ;" so if 
the plam common sense and reason of man- 
kind can be brought to tiie conclusion that 
God has put into our nature the essential 
and ori^nating principle of this supreme 
obligation^ we may ultimately be enabled to 
explain or '^ define exactly" those moral 
ideas ot notions of just and uiijiust^ and right 
and wrong, which haye so long perplexed 
the sagacity of human qieenlationb 

^' Tis in vain,** says Dr. Hucheson \ *' to 
allege instruction, education, custom, or 
association of ideas, as the original of moral 
approbation. As these can give no new 
senses, let us examine what the opinion, or 
what the notion is, upon which we approve, 
and to what sense it belongs, whatever way 
the notion may have been conjoined, or. 



^ A System of Moral Philosophy, in three books. B. I. 
e. 4. 8. 3. and s. 6. 
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whatever have been the causes of our getting 
this opinion, that such a quality is inherent 
in, or connected with, the action ? and this 
will lead us to an original principle. 

*^ There is, therefore, as each one by close 
attention and reflection may convince him- 
self, a natural and immediate determination 
to approve certain affections and actions 
consequent upon them ; or, a natural sense 
of immediate excellence in them not referred 
to any other quality perceivable by our other 
senses, or by reasoning. When we call this 
determination a sense or instinct, we are not 
supposing it of that low kind dependent on 
bodily organs, such as even the brutes have. 
It may be a constant settled determination 
in the soul itself, as much as our powers of 
judging and reasoning. And it is pretty 
plain that reason is only a subservient power 
to our ultimate determinations either of per- 
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ception or will. The ultimate end is settled 
by some sense and some determination of 
will ; by some sense we enjoy happiness, and 
self-love determines to it without reasoning. 
Reason can only direct to the means; or 
compare two ends, previously constituted, 
by some other immediate powers. 

" This moral sense, from its very nature, 
appears to be designed for regulating and 
controlling all our powers. This dignity 
and commanding nature we are immediately 
conscious of, as we are conscious of the 
power itself. Nor can such matters of 
immediate feeling be other ways proved but 
by appeals to our hearts." 

It is but fair to Dr. Hucheson to admit 
that this moral sense does actually exist in 
mankind, although it is not an original priur 
ciple. Love is truly an original principle, a 
settled determination in the soul itself, a 
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sense by which we enjoy happiness^ a matter 
of immediate feeling, which can no other 
ways be proved but by appeals to our hearts. 
By means of love, education, discernment, 
reflection, and common sense, mankind 
are trained to the conscious knowledge of 
right and wrong, and this conscious know- 
ledge is satisfactorily implied by the term 
moral sense. Accordingly, imder circum- 
stances which are familiar to our minds, our 
conduct is naturally guided by our moral 
sense. This fact must be evident to every 
man of plain understanding. It is equally 
evident, that under circumstances which 
are new to our minds, our moral sense 
admonishes us to examine the bias of our 
inclinations and desires, and to control 
the partial instigations of our own self- 
love. 

" The affections," says Dr. Hucheson, 
" which are of most importance in morahy 
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are love and hatred : all the rest seem but 
different modifications of these two original 
affections \'* 

Neither love nor hatred can be philo^ 
sophically named original affections. Dr. 
Hucheson's remark is a proof that he did 
not distinguish the love which is inherent in 
our nature as an instinctive principle, from 
the love which is moulded by social inter- 
course into particular or general affections. 
All our kind affections are evidently grafted 
upon that inward principle of love which 
inclines us to good. If a general affection, 
of an opposite nature to social affection, can 
possibly become a settled disposition and 
habit in man, the correct name of that 
affection would be misanthropy : for hatred 
is a particular affection excited towards a 
particular object. As an original principle 



^ An Inquiry concerning the Original of our Ideas of 
Virtue or Moral Good. Sect. II. No. 2. 
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or appetite in our nature, hatred surely has 
no existence. 

" As there is no such thing as self-hatred,** 
says Bishop Butler, " so neither is there 
any such thing as ill-will in one man towards 
another, emulation and resentment being 
away, whereas there is plainly benevolence 
or good-will : there is no such thing as love 
of injustice, oppression, treachery, ingrati- 
tude." 

In harmony with these remarks. Dr. 
Hucheson expresses himself with the plain 
common sense of an excellent man in the 
following passage, in which he illustrates 
the ingenuous determination of the human 
soul to love. 

'' Propose to a man all the rewards in 
the world, or threaten all the punishments, 
to engage him to love with esteem and com^ 
placence, a third person entirely unknown, 
or if known, apprehended to be cruel. 
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treacherousy ungratefol; you may procure 
external obseqaioasness, or good offices^ 
or dissimuIatioQ of love ; but real love of 
esteem no price can purchase. And the 
same is obyious as to hatred of contempt, 
which no motire of advantage can prevent. 
On the contrary^ represent a character as 
generous, kind, faithful, humane, though in 
the most distant parts of the world, and we 
cannot avoid loving it mth esteem and com^ 
placence. A bribe may possibly make us 
attempt to ruin such a man, or some strong 
motive of advantage may excite us to oppose 
his interest ; but it can never make us hate 
him, while we apprehend him as morally 
excellent. Nay, when we consult our own 
hearts, we shall find, that we can scarce 
ever persuade ourselves to attempt any mis- 
chief against such persons from any motive 
of advantage, nor execute it, without the 
strongest reluctance and remorse, until we 
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have blinded ourselves into a bad opinion of 
the person in a moral sense ^ /" 

*' That which renders beings capable of 
moral government," says Bishop Butler, in 
his Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue, 
*' is their having a moral nature and moral 
faculties of perception and of action. Brute 
creatures are impressed and actuated by 
various instincts and propensions; so also 
are we. But additional to this, we have a 
capacity of reflecting upon actions and cha* 
racters, and making them an object to our 
thought; and on doing this, we naturally 
and unavoidably approve some actions under 
the peculiar view of their being virtuous 
and of good desert ; and disapprove others, 
as vicious and of ill desert. That we have 
this moral approving and disapproving fa- 
culty, is certain, from our experiencing it 

* An Inquiry, &c. Sect. II. No. 2, 
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in ourselves, and recognizing it in each 
other. It appears from our exercising it 
unavoidably in the approbation and disap- 
probation even of feigned characters ; Grom 
the words right and wrong, ocUaus and 
amiable, base and worthy, with many 
others of like signification in all languages, 
applied to actions and characters ; from the 
many written systems of morals which sup- 
pose it ; since it cannot be imagined, that all 
these authors, throughout all these treatises, 
had absolutely no meaning at all to their 
words, or a meaning merely chimerical : 
from our natural sense of gratitude, which 
implies a distinction between merely being 
the instrument of good, and intending it ; 
from the like distinction, every one makes 
between injury and mere harm, which 
Hobbes says is peculiar to mankind ; and 
between injury and just punishment, a dis- 
taction plainly natural, prior to the con- 
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sideration of human laws. It is manifest 
great part of common language and of com- 
mon behaviour over the world is formed 
upon supposition of such a moral faculty, 
whether called conscience, moral reason, 
moral sense, or divine reason ; whether con- 
sidered as a sentiment of the understanding, 
or as a perception of the heart, or, which 
seems the truth, as including both. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the general, what course 
of action this faculty or practical discerning 
power within us approves, and what it dis- 
approves. For, as much as it has been dis- 
puted wherein virtue consists, or whatever 
ground for doubt there may be about par- 
ticulars ; yet, in general, there is in reality 
an universally acknowledged standard of it. 
It is that, which all ages and all countries 
have made profeission of in public ; it is that, 
which every man you meet puts on the 
shew of ; it is that, which the primary and 
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fundamental laws of all civil constitutions 
over the face of the earth, make it their 
business, and endeavour to enforce the prac- 
tice of upon mankind, nsimelyy justice, vera- 
city, and regard to common good.*' 

That the moral constitution of human 
nature combines in our moral sentiments a 
perception of the understanding with a feel- 
ing of love, is confirmed by Bishop Butler's 
opinion, when he describes the moral faculty 
to be " a sentiment of the understanding, or 
a perception of the heart, or, which seems 
the truth, as including both." Hence it is 
not at all doubtful in the general, what course 
of action this faculty, or practical discerning 
power within us approves, and what it dis- 
approves. Forasmuch as it has been dis- 
puted wherein virtue consists, and what 
constitutes happiness, the love of mankind 
is in reality their innate practical principle 
and universal standard. It is this principle 
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which all ages and countries have made pro- 
fession of in public ; it is this principle which 
every man you meet puts on the show of> 
and it is by the test of this principle that we 
can alone come at that exact knowledge of 
right and wrong which is so essentially rcr 
quisite to enable us to reform " the primary 
and fundamental laws of all civil constitu- 
tions over the face of the earth, so as to 
make it their business to enforce upon man- 
kind the practice of justice, veracity, and 
regard to common good." > 

At the commencement of Bishop Butler's 
third Discourse upon Human Nature will 
be found the following passages : * 

" Every bias, instinct, propension within; 
is a natural part of our nature, but not the 
whole : add to these the superior faculty, 
whose office it is to adjust, manage, and 
preside over them, and take in this its na- 
tural superiority, and you complete the idea 

L 
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of human nature. And as in civil govern- 
ment^ the constitution is broken in tipon 
and violated by power and strength prevail- 
ing over authority; so the constitution of 
man is broken in upon and violated by the 
lower faculties or principles within prevail- 
ing over that which is in its nature supreme 
over them all. Thus, when it is said by 
ancient writers, that tortures and death are 
not so contrary to human nature as injustice ; 
by this, to be sure, is not meant that the 
aversion to the former in mankind is less 
strong and prevalent than their aversion to 
the latter : but that the former is only con- 
trary to our nature considered in a partial 
view, and which takes in only the lowest 
part of it, that which we have in common 
with the brutes ; whereas the latter is con- 
trary to our nature, considered in a higher 
sense as a system and constitution, contrary 
to the whole economy of man. 
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^' And from all these things put together, 
nothing can be more evident than, that 
exclusive of revelation, man cannot be con- 
sidered as a creature left by his Maker to 
act at random, and live at large up to the 
extent of his natural power, as passion, 
humour, wilfulness, happen to carry him, 
which is the condition brute creatures are 
in : but that from his make, constitution, or 
nature, he is in the strictest and most proper 
sense a law to himself. He hath the rule of 
right within, what is wanting is only that 
he honestly attend to it. 

*' The inquiries which have been made 
by men of leisure after some general rule> 
the conformity to, or disagreement from 
which, should denominate our actions good 
or evil, are in many respects of great service. 
Yet let any plain, honest tnan, before he 
engages in any course of action, ask himself. 
Is this I am going about right, or is it wrong ? 

l2 
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Is.it good, or is it evil ? . I do not in the 
least doubt but that this question would be 
answered agreeably to truth and virtue, by 
almost any fair man, in almost any circum- 
stance. Neither do. there appear any cases 
which look like exceptions to this, but; those 
of superstition, and of partiality to ourselves. 
Spperstition may perhaps be somewhat . of 
an exception ; but partiality to ourselves is 
not, this being itself dishonesty. For a man 
to judge that to be the equitable, the mode-: 
rate, the right part for him to act, which he 
would see to be hard; unjust, oppressive in 
another ; this is plain vice, and can proceed 
only from great unfairness of mind." 

Although Bishop Butler, in this passage, 
seems to abandon the inquiry into the know- 
ledge of good and evil, to the speculations 
of men of leisure, yet it is plain that he 
deems the questions of good or evil, and 
^%ht or wrong, intuitively '' answerable 
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agreeably to truth and virtue, by almost any 
fair man in almost any circumstance." The 
moral virtue of fairness of mind, may be 
traced to its source as follows : 

As by his moral nature every man desires 
the happiness of love, so by sympathy with 
other men, and by the intuitive conclusions 
of plain common sense and reason, he knows 
that other men desire the happiness of love. 
Few men are insensible to the reproach and 
shame they bring upon themselves by doing 
injury to others, and few are so devoid of 
moral principle as to derive no satisfaction 
of mind from the esteem and regard of 
others. The tie, or debt of love, insensibly 
becomes mutual between man and man. 
Hence, without reflection we assent, as it 
were by intuition, to the moral truth of the 
injunctions, " love one another," and " do 
unto others as you would they should do 
unto you." 
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The word fair and its Ample idea or 
notion^ and the mdispensable virtue of fair- 
ness^ are therefore suggested to^ and im- 
pressed on our minds by those feelings and 

t 

sympathies of love, which intuitively prevail 
with us to subdue self-partiality^ and pre- 
scribe in our ordinary pursuits and actions 
a due attention to the happiness of others. 
It is clear^ then^ that a fair man can have no 
difficulty in answering the question of good 
or evil J and right or wrongs agreeably to truth 
and virtue ; for his moral judgment is derived 
from an inward sense of that practical social 
principle, which is the fountain of all good- 
ness and rectitude. 

" The objects and due extent of this affec- 
tion (of goodness)," says Bishop Butler, in 
his twelfth Discourse, " will be understood 
by attending to the nature of it, and to the 
nature and circumstances of mankind in this 
world. The love of our neighbour is the 
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same with charity, benevolence, or good- 
wiU ; it is an affection to the good and hap- 
piness of our fellow-creatures. This implies 
in it a disposition to produce happiness; 
and this is the simple notion of goodness 
which appears so amiable wherever we meet 
with it. From hence it is easy to see that 
the perfection of goodness consists in love 
to the whole universe. This is the perfec- 
tion of Almighty God." 

" How deeply rooted in the human frame," 
says Mr. Stewart, *' are those important 
principles which interest the good man in the 
prosperity of the world ; and more especially 
in the prosperity of that beloved community 
to which he belongs." 

Is it not as manifest that love originates 
in our minds the idea of goodness, as that it 
impresses on our minds the idea of fairness? 
Surely the inquiry " after some general rule, 
the conformity to, or disagreement from 
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which, may denominate our actions good or 
evil, and fright or wrong," is not a mere 
matter of leisure, or a speculation of pure 
curiosity. 

: Bishop Butler continues his discourse as 
follows: . 

; ** But allowing that mankind hath the 
rule of right within himself, yet it may be 
asked, what obligations are we under to 
attend to and follow it ? I answer, it has 
been proved that man, by his nature, is a 
law to himself, without the particular dis- 
tinct consideration of the positive sanctions 
of that law, the rewards and punishments 
which we feel, and those which from the 
light of reason we have ground to believe 
are annexed to it. The question, then, car- 
ries its own answer along with it. Your 
obligation to obey this law, is its being the 
law of your nature. That your conscience 
approves of, and attests to such a course of 
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action, is itself alone an obligation. Con- 
science does not only offer itself to shew us 
the way we should walk in, but it likewise 
carries its own authority with it ; that it is 
our natural guide, the guide assigned us by 
the Author of our nature : it therefore be- 
longs to our condition of being ; it is our 
duty to walk in that path, and follow this 
guide, without looking about to see whether 
we may not possibly forsake them with 
impunity." 

Bishop Butler's answer to the inquiry 
which he suggests, as to what obligations 
we are under to attend to and follow " that 
rule of right, which it is allowed that man- 
kind hath within himself," evidently leaves 
the inward principle of moral obligation, as 
well as of the rule of right, as occult as ever. 
There is, however, a passage in a preceding 
discourse, which more directly appeals to 
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plain common sense and miderstanding on 
these abstruse subjects. 

*' There can be no doubt but that several 
propensions or instincts, several principles 
in the heart of man, carry him to society^ 
and to contribute to the happiness of it in 
a sense and a manner in which no inward 
principle leads him to evil. These princi- 
ples, propensions, or instincts, which lead 
him to do good, are approved of by a certain 
faculty within, quitie distinct from these pro- 
pensions themselves.'' 

It must have surely been made manifest 
to plain common sense, in the progress of 
our present inquiry, that ^' the several pro- 
pensions, instincts, or principles in the heart 
of man, which carry him to society, and 
to contribute to the happiness of it," are 
roHolvable into the aflPections, sympathies, 
duties, and desires, which spring from the 
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inward principle of love to our kind. These 
propensions of love " long before we are 
capable of speculations/' are approved by 
conscience, a certain faculty of the mind 
quite distinguishable from these propensions 
themselves. 

If a regard for moral truth compels us to 
admit that love to one another is the simple 
line of procedure * distinctly pointed out for 
our guidance " in that path in which it is 
our duty to walk/* in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, it cannot be diflScult to explain that 
ruk of right, which it is allowed that man- 
kind hath within himself. By the light, 
therefore, of the inward practical principle 
of love, the vague doctrine of " first princi- 
ples perceived intuitively in a manner ana- 
logous to the perceptions of sense/' and the 
abstruse obligation '^ of a law of our nature 
approved by conscience," will at length be 

* See the preface to Dr. V\rhately*8 Logic. 
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changed for systematic or exact knowledge/ 
made manifest by demonstrative reasoning 
to the understanding and plain common 
sense of mankind. 



'* Law/' says Sir William Blackstone^ '' is 
a rule of action dictated by some superior 
being : and in those creatures that have 
neither the power to think, nor to will, such 
laws must be invariably obeyed, so long as 
the creature itself subsists ; for its existence 
depends on that obedience. But laws in 
their more confined sense, and in which it is 
our present business to consider thein, de- 
note the rules, not of action in general, but 
of human action or conduct : that is, the 
precepts by which man, the noblest of all 
sublunary beings, a creature endowed with 
both reason and free-will, is commanded to 
make use of those faculties in the general 
regulation of his behaviour." 
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Man^ considered as a creature, must ne-. 
cessarily be subject to the laws of his Crea- 
tor ; for he is entirely a dependent being. 
A being independent of any other, has no 
rule to pursue, but such as he prescribes to 
himself; but a state of dependence will in- 
evitably oblige the inferior to take the will 
of him, on whom he depends, as the rule of 
his conduct : not indeed in every particular, 
but in all those points wherein his depend- 
ence consists. This principle, therefore, has 
more or less extent and eflPect, in proportion 
as the superiority of the one, and the de- 
pendence of the other, is greater or less, 
absolute or limited. And, consequently, as 
man depends absolutely upon his Maker for 
every thing, it is necesisary that he should in 
all points conform to his Maker's will. 

" This will of his Maker is called the law 
of nature. For as God, when he created 
matter, and endued it with a principle of 
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mobility, established certain rules for the 
perpetual direction of that motion ; so when 
he created man, and endued him with free- 
will to conduct himself in all parts of life^ he 
laid down certain immutable laws of human 
nature, whereby that free-will is in some 
degree r^ulated and restrained, and gave 
him also ihe &culty of reason to discover the 
purport of those laws. 

'' Considering the Creator only a^ a being 
of infinite power, he was able, unquestion- 
ably, to have prescribed whatever laws he 
pleased to his creature man, however unjust 
or severe. But as he is also a being of infi- 
nite wisdom, he has laid down only such 
laws, as were founded in those relations of 
justice that existed in the nature of things 
antecedent to any positive precept. These 
are the eternal, immutable laws of good and 
evil, to which the Creator himself, in all his 
dispensations, conforms ; and which he has 
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enabled human reason to discover, so far as 
they are necessary for the conduct of hu- 
man actions. Such among others are these 
principles : that we should live honestly, 
should hurt nobody, and should render to 
every one his due ; to which three general 
precepts, Justinian has reduced the whole 
doctrine of law. 

" But if the discovery of these first prin- 
ciples of the law of nature depended only 
upon the due exertion of right reason, and 
could not otherwise be obtained than by a 
chain of metaphysical disquisitions, mankind 
would have wanted some inducement to 
have quickened their inquiries; and the 
greater part of the world would have rested 
content in mental indolence, and ignorance, 
its inseparable companion. As, therefore, 
the Creator is a being not only of infinite 
power and wisdom, but also of infinite good- 
ness, he has been pleased so to contrive the 
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constitution and frame of humanity^ that we 
should want no other prompter to inquire 
after and pursue the rule ^ rigkt, but only 
our awn $eff'4ave, that uniyersal principle of 
action. For he has so intimately connectedi 
so inseparably interwoven the laws of eter- 
nal justice with the happiness of each indi- 
vidual^ that the latter cannot be attained 
but by observing the former ; . and if the 
former be punctually obeyed^ it cannot but 
induce the latter. In consequence of which 
mutual connection of justice and human 
felicity, he has not perplexed the law of 
nature with a multitude of abstracted rules 
and precepts, referring merely to the fitness 
or unfitness of things, as some have vainly 
surmised; but has graciously reduced the 
rule of obedience to this one paternal pre- 
cept, '^ that man should pursue his own true 
and substantial happiness." This is the 
foundation of what we call ethics, or natural 
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law. For the several articles into which it 
is branched in our systems, amount to no 
more than demonstrating, that this or that 
action tends to man's real happiness, and 
therefore very justly concluding, that the 
performance of it is a part of the law of na- 
ture ; or, on the other hand, that this or that 
action is destructive of man's real happi- 
ness, and therefore that the law of nature 
forbids it. 

'^ This law of nature being coeval with 
mankind, and dictated by God himself, is 
of course superior in obligation to any other. 
It is binding over all the globe, in all coun- 
tries, and at all times : no human laws are 
of any validity, if contrary to this ; and such 
of them as are valid, derive all their force, 
and all their authority, mediately or imme- 
diately, from this original." 

If God " has been pleased so to contrive 
the constitution and frame of humanity, 

M 
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that we should want no other prompter to 
inquire after and pursue the rule of right, 
but only our own self-love,** it surely cannot 
be that ordinary self-love, which prompts 
the pursuit of our own ** eager desires after 
external goods.** The learned judge pre- 
sents self-love to the student's mind as the 
natural fountain of justice and rectitude. 
But this is evidently a perplexed construe- 
tion of ** the constitution and frame of 
humanity.** Undoubtedly, in desiring hap- 
piness, we desire to relieve our own uneasi- 
ness. Now it has been shewn that the 
uneasiness which produces the desire of 
happiness in our minds, is itself '' generated"* 
by that instinctive principle of love, whose 
gratifications, affections, and sympathies^ 
necessarily link our own happiness to the 
happiness of our species, and intuitively 
suggest the inquiry after the rule of right 
conduct and behaviour in society. It is. 
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therefore, by the eternal chain ^ of social 
love, *' that the laws of eternal justice are 
intimately connected, and inseparably inter- 
woven with the happiness and rational self- 
love of each individual." — " In consequence 
of which mutual connection of justice and 
human felicity," it is manifestly the office of 
a Christian interpreter of the law of nature 
to instil into our hearts and understandings 
a lively sense of that original principle of 
attraction and good- will between man and 
man, which can alone furnish to our minds 
an exact knowledge of the obligations of the 
rule of right in '^ the pursuit of our own 
true and substantial happiness." 

1 '' To discover one new link of that eternal chain by 
which the Author of the universe has bound together the 
happiness and the duty of his creatures, and indissolubly 
fastened their interests to each other, would fill my heart with 
more pleasure than all the fame with which the most inge-^ 
nious paradox ever crowned the most eloquent sophist." 
This " noble sentence" is to be found near the end of the 
Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations.- 

M 2 
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" Upon these two foundations, the law 
Df nature and the law of revelation,'' says 
the learned judge^ '' depend all human laws ; 
that is to say, no human laws should be 
suffered to contradict these.** 

If, therefore, it should be made plain to 
human understandings that the inward prin^ 
ciple of love to our kind, is the true founda- 
tion of what " we call ethics, or natural 
law," as well as of the law of revelation, it 
will follow that we are morally obliged and 
bound to inquire whether any human laws 
are suffered to contradict the principle on 
which our true and substantial happiness 
exclusively depends. 



<c 1 



Upon whatever we suppose that our 
moral faculties are founded," says Mr. Smith, 
'' whether upon a certain modification of 

. i The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam Smith, 
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reason^ upon an original instinct called a 
moral sense, or upon some other principle 
of our nature, it cannot be doubted that 
they were given us for the direction of our 
conduct in this life. They carry along with 
them the most evident badges of this autho- 
rity, which denote that they were set up 
within us to be the supreme arbiters of all 
our actions, to superintend all our senses, 
passions, and appetites, and to judge how 
far each of them was either to be indulged 
or restrained. 

'' By acting according to the dictates of 
our moral faculties, we necessarily pursue 
the most effectual means for promoting the 
happiness of mankind, and may therefore 
be said, in some sense, to co-operate with 
the Deity, and to advance, as far as in our 
power, the plan of Providence. By acting 
otherways, on the contrary, we seem to 
obstruct, in some measure, the scheme 
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which the Author of nature has established 
for the happiness and perfection of the world, 
and to declare ourselves, if I may say so, in 
some measure, the enemies of God. Hence 
we are naturally encouraged to hope for his 
extraordinary favour and reward in the one 
case, and to dread his vengeance and punish- 
ment in the other. 

'^ Actions of a beneficent tendency y which 
proceed from proper motives, seem alone to 
require reward ; because ^y^h alone are the 
approved objects of gratitude, or excite the 
sympathetic gratitude of the spectator. 

*' Actions of a hurtful tendency, which pro- 
ceed from improper motives, seem alone to 
deserve punishment ; because such alone are 
the approved objects of resentment, or excite 
the sympathetic resentment of the spectator. 

" Beneficence is always free, it cannot be 
extorted by force, the mere want of it ex- 
poses to no punishment ; because the mere 
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want of beneficence tends to do no real 
positive evil. 

'* There is, however, another virtue, of 
which the observance is not left to the free- 
dom of our own wills, which may be ex- 
torted by force, and of which the violation 
exposes to resentment, and consequently to 
punishment. This virtue is justice : the 
violation of justice is injury : it does real 
and positive hurt to some particular persons 
from motives which are naturally disap^ 
proved of. It is therefore the proper object 
of resentment, and of punishment, which is 
the natural consequence of resentment. 
As mankind go along with and approve of 
the violence employed to avenge the hurt 
which is done by injustice, so they much 
more go along with and approve of that 
which is employed to prevent and beat off 
the injury, and to restrain the offender 
from hurting his neighbours. The person 
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himself who meditates an injustice is sensi- 
ble of this, and feels that force may with 
propriety be made use of, both by the p»- 
son whom he is about to injure and by 
others, either to obstruct the execution of 
his crime, or to punish him when he has 
executed it. And upon this is founded that 
remarkable distinction between, justice and 
all the other social virtues, which has of 
late been particularly insisted upon by an 
author of very great and original genius, 
that we feel ourselves to be under a stricter 
obligation to act according to justice than 
agreeably to friendship, charity, or genero- 
sity, that the practice of these last-men- 
tioned virtues seems to be left in some 
measure to our own choice, but that, some- 
how or other, we feel ourselves to be in a 
peculiar manner tied, bound, and obliged to 
the observation of justice. We feel, that is 
to say, that force may, with the utmost pro- 
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priety, and with the approbation of all man- 
kind, be made use of to constrain us to 
observe the rules of the one, but not to fol- 
low the precepts of the other." 

'* No man can be ignorant," says Filan- 
gieri, '^ of the laws within him. They are 
not the ambiguous results of the maxims 
of moralists, nor of the barren meditation of 
philosophers. They are the dictates of that 
principle of universal reason, of that moral 
seme of the heart which the Author of nature 
has impressed on all the individuals of our 
species, as the living measure of justice and 
honesty, and which speaks to all men the 
same language, and prescribes in all ages 
the same laws." 

Filangieri's conscientious expression ''mo- 
ral sense of the heart," may be illustrated 
by the following remarks made by Bishop 
Butler, in his seventh Discourse. 
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" In all common ordinary cases we see 
intuitively at first view what is our duty, 
what is the honest part. This is the ground 
of the observation, that the first thought is 
often the best. In these cases, doubt and 
deliberation is itself dishonesty. That which 
is called considering what is our duty in a 
particular case, is very often nothing but 
endeavouring to explain it away. Thus 
those courses, which if men would fairly 
attend to the dictates of their own consci- 
ences, they would see to be conuption, 
excess, oppression, uncharitahleness; these 
are refined upon — things were so and so cir- 
cumstantiated — great difficulties are raised 
about fixing bounds and degrees : and thus 
every moral obligation whatever may be 
evaded." 

Dr. Paley, in his work on the Principles 
of Moral and Political Philosophy, and 
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chapter on the Moral Sense, an extract 
from which, concerning the generation of 
our moral sentiments, has been noticed, 
says, ^' Upon the whole, it seems to me 
either that there exist no such instincts as 
compose what is called the moral sense, or 
that they are not now to be distinguished 
from prejudices and habits; on which ac- 
count they cannot be depended upon in 
moral reasoning : I mean that it is not a safe 
way of arguing to assume certain principles 
as so many dictates, impulses, and instincts 
of nature, and then to draw conclusions 
from these principles, as to the rectitude or 
wrongness of actions, independent of the 
tendency of such actions, or of any other 
consideration whatever." 

Dr. Paley thus concludes his reasonings 
on the question of the moral sense. 

" This celebrated question, therefore, 
becomes in our system a question of pure 

7 
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curiosity ; and as such we dismiss it to the 
determination of those who are more inqui- 
sitive than we are concerned to be about 
the natural history and constitution of the 
human species." 

But we shall presently see that Dr. Paley 
admits the Divine authority of the light of 
nature. He introduces the inquiry concern- 
ing the origin of moral obhgation, in the 
following manner. 

" Why am I obliged to keep my word ? 

" Because it is right, says one. Because 
it is agreeable to the fitness of things, says 
another. Because it is conformable to rea- 
son and nature, says a third. Because it is 
conformable to truth, says a fourth. Be- 
cause it promotes the public good, says a 
fifth. Because it is required by the will of 
God, concludes a sixth." 

The infinite importance of the knowledge 
of the will of God, is made manifest to our 
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plain common sense, by the following ci- 
tation from the first discourse of Bishop 
Sherlock. 

*' Since it is the perfection of religion to 
instruct us how to please God ; and since 
to please God, and to act according to the 
will of God, are but one and the same thing ; 
it necessarily follows, that must be the 
most perfect religion, which does most per- 
fectly instruct us in the knowledge of the 
will of God." 

Dr. Paley thus expounds '' the method of 
coming at the knowledge of the will of God 
concerning the keeping of our word." 

'' To be obliged, is to be urged by a vio- 
lent motive resulting from the command of 
another. Why then am I obliged to keep 
my word ? The answer will be, became I 
am urged to do so by a violent motive, 
(namely, the expectation of being, after this 
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life, rewarded if I do, or punished for it if I 
do not,) resulting from the command of 
another, namely, of God. This solution goes 
to the bottom of the subject, as no further 
question can reasonably be asked. There* 
fore, private happiness is our motive, and 
the will of God our rule." 

This answer may possibly be satis&ctory 
to devout men Uke Paley, who, sincerely 
desirous of pleasing God, are conscientious 
doers of the reveakd law, and hence derive 
the '' expectation of being after this life 
rewarded." But the solution does not go 
to the bottom of the subject. It does not 
attempt to analyse any of those sensations, 
impressions, thoughts, and feelings, which 
bear witness of the obligation of the will of 
God in the hearts of those " who do by 
nature the things contained in the law/' 
As, therefore, the solution makes no appeal 
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to the plain- common sense of mankind, it 
cannot be received as a reasonable and ulti- 
mate bar to further inquiry. 

Let us then study the question, *' why 
am I obliged to keep my word ?" 

As by the constitution of my nature my 
happiness consists in the delight and satis- 
faction which I derive from the love of 
my kind, I am induced and obliged to merit 
and return the love of my neighbours and 
fellow-creatures. Now the happiness of love 
can only be found in mutual intelligence, 
trust, and confidence. Hence I deem it 
prudent to adapt my words to my ability as 
well as to my intention to keep them. But 
it may happen on an occasion in regard 
to which I have given my word, that it is 
become inconvenient, or irreconcilable with 
some new interest or desire, or incom- 
patible with the inducement of a stronger 
affection of love, to act conformably to my 
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word. These are temptations, certainlj", 
to break my word ; but reflection convinces 
me that my true happiness depends upon 
stedfastly keeping my word. By breaking 
it I should injure or disappoint those to 
whora I had pledged my word, forfeit their 
confidence and esteem, and stand self-con- 
victed of an act of treachery, duplicity, 
meanness, or caprice. 

The answer therefore to Dr. Paley's ques- 
tion is, — I am obliged to keep my word, 
because my happiness depends on fulfilling 
the obligations and meriting the confidence 
of social love. 

" When I first turned my thoughts to 
moral speculations," says Paley, " an air of 
mystery seemed to hang over the whole 
subject ; which arose, I believe, from hence, 
that I supposed with many authors whom 
1 had read, that to be obliged to do a things 
was very diiferent from being induced only 
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to do it ; and that the obligation to practise 
virtue y to do what is right, just, kc. was quite 
another thing, and of another kind, than the 
obhgation which a soldier is under to obey 
his officer, a servant his master, or any of 
the civil ,and ordinary obligations of human 
life. Whereas, from what has been said, it 
appears that moral obligation is like all other 
obligations, and that obligation is nothing 
more than an inducement of stifficient strength, 
and resulting in some way from the command 
of another r 

We need only appeal to our consciousness 
and plain common sense, to be convinced 
that love is a motive resulting from the will 
of God, manifestly tending to induce and 
morally obhge us to " practise virtue, and 
do what is right." 

As we admit that God induces and obliges 
us to love each other by his revealed com- 
mandment or will, so it cannot be denied 

N 
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himself who meditates an injustice is sensi- 
ble of this, and feels that force may with 
propriety be made use of, both by the per- 
son whom he is about to injure and by 
others, either to obstruct the execution of 
his crime, or to punish him when he has 
executed it. And upon this is founded that 
remarkable distinction between justice and 
all the other social virtues, which has of 
late been particularly insisted upon by an 
author of very great and original genius, 
that we feel ourselves to be under a stricter 
obligation to act according to justice than 
agreeably to friendship, charity, or genero- 
sity, that the practice of these last-men- 
tioned virtues seems to be left in some 
measure to our own choice, but that, some- 
how or other, we feel ourselves to be in a 
peculiar manner tiedy bound, and obliged to 
the observation of justice. We feel, that is 
to say, that force may, with the utmost pro- 
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priety, and with the approbation of all man- 
kind, be made use of to constrain us to 
observe the rules of the one, but not to fol- 
low the precepts of the other." 

" No man can be ignorant," says Filan- 
gieri, '' of the laws within him. They are 
not the ambiguous results of the maxims 
of moralists, nor of the barren meditation of 
philosophers. They are the dictates of that 
principle of universal reason, of that moral 
seme of the heart which the Author of nature 
has impressed on all the individuals of our 
species, as the living measure of justice and 
honesty, and which speaks to all men the 
same language, and prescribes in all ages 
the same laws.*' 

Filangieri's conscientious expression '^mo- 
ral sense of the heart," may be illustrated 
by the following remarks made by Bishop 
Butler, in his seventh Discourse. 
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the one case we consider what we shall gain 
or lose in the present world ; in the other 
case we consider also what we shall gain or 
lose in the world to come. 

" Those who would establish a system of 
morality, independent of a future state, must 
look out for some different idea of moral 
obligation, unless they can shew that virtue 
conducts the possessor to certain happiness 
in this life ; or to a much greater share of 
it than he could attain by a different beha- 
viour." 

Now as good-will, or love to mankind, 
more perfectly instructs us in the knowledge 
of the will of God concerning our actions, 
than any method which the subtilty of 
human reason hath devised; so a system of 
moral truth, gradually written in our hearts 
by means of love, elevates a good man's 
ideas of duty far above the consideration 
" of what he will gain or lose in the present 
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world," and teaches him a devout and 
humble faith in the retributive Providence 
of God in the world to come. 

Hitherto Paley's instructions on the sub- 
ject of moral obligation have been directed 
to the consideration of the question, " Why 
am I obliged to keep my word ?" We are 
now to study his doctrines concerning the 
whole business of morality. 

" As the will of God is our rule, to inquire 
what is our duty, or what we are obliged to do, 
in any instances, is in effect to enquire, what 
is the will of God in that instance, which 
consequently becomes the whole business of 
morality ? 

" Now there are two methods of coming 
at the will of God on any point. 

*' I. By his express declarations, when 
they are to be had, and which must be 
sought for in Scripture. 

'' II. Bv what we can discover of his de- 
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signs and dispositions from his works ; or, 
as we usually call it, the light of nature. 

" And here we may observe the absurdltij 
of separating natural and revealed religion 
from each other. The object of both is the 
same, to discover the will of God ; and pro- 
vided we do biit discover it, it matters nothing 
by what means." 

" The method of coming at the will of 
God concerning any action, by the light of 
nature, is to inquire into the tendency of the 
action to promote or diminish the general 
hf^piness. This rule proceeds upon the 
presumption that God Almighty wills and 
wishes the happiness of his creatures ; and, 
consequently, that those actions which pro- 
mote that will and wish, must be agreeable 
to him ; and the contrary." 

" So then actions are to be estimated by 
their tendency to promote happiness." 

" Whatever is expedient is right. It is 
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the utility of any moral rule alone which 
constitutes the obligation of it. 

^^ But then it must be expedient upon the 
whole, at the long run, in all its effects, col- 
lateral and remote, as well as in those which 
are immediate and direct ; as it is obvious, 
that in computing consequences, it makes 
no difference in what way, or at what dis- 
tance, they ensue." 

Mr. Stewart^ thus demonstrates the fal- 
lacy of ^' laying the foundations of morahty" 
in expediency. 

*' With respect to man, the duties of vera- 
city and justice are sacred and indispensable 
laws; laws which he never transgresses, 
without incurring the penalties of self-con- 
demnation and remorse: and indeed if, 
without the guidance of any internal monitor, 
he were left to infer the duties incumbent 

* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. Vol. 
II. chap. iv. sect. 6. 
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on him from a calculation and compariaou 
of remote effects, we may venture to affirm 
tliat there would not be enough of virtue left 
in the world to hold society together. 

" To those who have been accustomed 
to re6ect on the general analogy of the 
human constitution, and on the admirahle 
adaptation of its various parts to that scene 
in which we are destined to act, this last 
consideration will, independently of any 
examination of the fact, suggest a very 
strong presumption, ^pWoW, against the doc- 
trine to which the foregoing remarks relate. 
For, is it at all consonant with the other 
.arrangements, so wisely calculated 'for hu- 
man happiness, to suppose that the conduct 
of such a fallible and short-sighted creature 
as man, would be left to be regulated by 
no other principle than the private opinion 
of each individual concerning the expediency 
of his own actions ? or, in other words, by 
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the conjectures which he might form on the 
good or evil resulting, on the whole, from an 
endless train of future contingencies ? Were 
this the case, the opinions of mankind, with 
respect to the rules of morality, would be 
as various as their judgments about the pro- 
bable issue of the most doubtful and diffi- 
cult determinations in politics. Numberless 
cases might be fancied, in which a person 
would not only claim merit, but actually 
possess it, in consequence of actions which 
are generally regarded with indignation and 
abhorrence ; for, unless we admit such 
duties as justice, veracity, and gratitude, to 
be immediately and imperatively sanctioned 
by the authority of reason and of consci- 
ence, it follows, as a necessary inference, 
that we are bound to violate them, when- 
ever, by doing so, we have a prospect of 
advancing any of the essential interests of 
society ; or (which amounts to the same 
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,gj that a good end is sufficient to sanc- 
tify whatever means may appear to us to be 
cessary for its accomplishment. Even 
n of the soundest and most penetrating 
understandings might frequently be led to 
the perpetration of enorn ities, if they had 
no other light to guide them but what they 
derived from their own uncertain anticipa- 
tions of futurity. And when we consider 
how small the number of such men is, in 
comparison of those whose judgments are 
perverted by the prejudices of education 
and their own selfish passions, it is easy to 
see what a scene of anarchy the world 
would become. Of this, indeed, we have 
too melancholy an experimental proof, iu 
the history of those individuals who haye ia 
practice adopted the rule of general expe- 
diency 9& their whole code of morality ; a 
rule which the most execrable scourges of 
the human race have in all ages professed 
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to follow, and of which they have uniformly 
availed themselves, as an apology for their 
deviations from the ordinary maxims of 
right and wrong. 

" Fortunately for mankind the peace of 
society is not thus entnisted to accident, 
the great rules of a virtuous conduct being 
confessedly of such a nature as to be ob- 
vious to every sincere and well-disposed 
mind. And it is in a peculiar degree strik- 
ing, that while the Theory of Ethics involves 
some of the most abstruse questions which 
have ever employed the human faculties, 

the MORAL JUDGMENTS and MORAL FEELINGS 

of the most distant ages and nations with 
respect to all the most essential duties of 
life, are one and the same ^" 

1 Si quid rectissimum sit^ qussrimus ; perspicuum est. Si 
quid maxime expediat ; obscurum. Sin ii sumus^ qui pro- 
fecto esse debemus, ut nihil arbitremur expedire^ nisi quod 
rectum bonestumque sit ; non potest esse dubium, quid 
faciendum nobis sit. — Cic. Ep. ad Fam. IV. 2. Cited by 
Mr. Stewart. 
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Mr. Stewart's reasoning appears to be 
conclusive as to the error of Paley's *' me- 
thod of coming at the will of God concern- 
ing any action by the light of nature." 

No philosophical writer, perhaps^ has so 
nearly approached the resolution of this 
most important moral problem as Mr. 
Hume. 

'* It appears evident,'' says Mr. Hume, 
'' that the ultimate ends of human actions can 
never in any case be accounted for by reason, 
but recommend themselves entirely to the 
sentiments and affections of mankind, with- 
out any dependence on the intellectual 
faculties. 

^^ For though reason, when fully assisted 
and improved, be sufficient to instruct us in 
the pernicious or useful tendency of quali- 
ties and actions ; it is not alone sufficient to 
produce any moral blame or approbation. 
Utility is only a tendency to a certain end ; 
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and were the end totally indifferent to us, 
we should feel the same indifference towards 
the means. It is requisite a sentiment should 
here display itself, in order to give a prefer- 
ence to the useful above the pernicious ten- 
dencies. This sentiment can be no other 
than a feeling for the happiness of mankind, 
and a resentment of their misery; since 
these are the different ends which virtue and 
vice have a tendency to promote. Here, 
therefore, reason instructs us in the several 
tendencies of actions, and humanity makes a 
distinction in favour of those which are use- 
ful and beneficial." 

'' The end of all moral speculations is to 
teach us our duty ; and by proper represen- 
tations of the deformity of vice, and beatity 
of virtue, beget correspondent habits, and 
engage us to avoid the one, and embrace the 
other. But is this ever to be expected from 
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inferences and eancbmoM.i^ the uMdentwd- 
ingf which of themselves have no hold of 
the affections, or set in motion the activa 
powers of men 7 They discover truths ; but 
where the truths which they discover aie 
indifferent, and beget no desire or avenrioDi 
they can have no influence on conduct. and 
behaviour. What is honourabIe> what, is 
fair, what is becoming, what is noble, what 
is generous, takes possession of the. heart, 
and aninustes us to embrace and mmntain it. 
What is intelligible, what is evident, what is 
probable, what is true, procures only the 
cool assent of the understanding, and gra- 
tifying a speculative curiosity, puts an end 
to our researches. 

*' Extinguish all the warm feelings and 
prepossessions in favour of virtue, and all 
disgust or aversion to vice, render men 
totally indifferent towards these distinctions. 
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and morality is no longer a practical study, 
nor has any tendency to regulate our lives 
and actions." 

Are not the ultimate ends of human actions, 
which recommend themselves to the senti- 
ments and affections of mankind, resolvable 
into social happiness ? Is not that senti- 
ment, which can be no other than a feeling 
for the happiness of mankind, and a resent- 
ment of their misery, and which Mr. Hume 
signifies by the word humanity, more simply 
and comprehensively denoted by the name 
of love ? Are not all the warm feelings and 
prepossessions in favour of virtue, and all 
disgust or aversion to vice, kindled and ex- 
cited within our bosoms by the social prin- 
ciple of love, ** an internal sense or feeling, 
which nature has made universal in the 
species ?" 

Upon the whole, it appears that there is 
no method of coming at the will of God con- 

7 
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cerning any action, by the light of nature, 
except by taking counsel from that inward 
principle of the soul, love ; " for this is the 
keeping of the commandment." 

If, then, in addition to the inquiry into 
the expediency, utility, tendencies, or end 
of any action, we inwardly examine whe- 
ther our motives and intentions are prompted 
or sanctioned by the principle of our Moral 
Relations, that is to say, by our feeling of 
love to our neighbour, to one another, to 
the society or community in which we live, 
or by good-will and love to mankind, as 
the respective duties of the occasion may 
require ; we may be certain we bring the 
action to the test or standard naturally 
manifested to us by the moral constitution 
of our species : because an action which de- 
monstrates the regard of love is practically 
calculated to win the approbation of love, 
and promote social happiness. And as we 
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can give no further account of love than 
that it is an inward principle designedly 
breathed into the soul of man by its Divine 
Author, in order to guide our conduct in the 
pursuit of happiness ; so when we can jus- 
tify our intentions by a sense of love, it is 
clear that we have discovered the will of 
God concerning any action by the light of 
nature. Now this light of nature is the true 
light of that INWARD principle, which it is 
the great object of Christianity to establish 
in our hearts and understandings. Conse- 
quently, the method of coming at the will 
of God concerning our actions by the light 
of love, " avoids the absurdity of separating 
natural and revealed religion from each 
other. The object of both is the same, 
namely, to discover the will of God." 

"In treating of the parental affection in 
brutes," says Paley, in his work on Natural 
Theology, '' our business lies rather with the 

o 
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origin of the principle, than with the effects 
and expressions of it. Writers recount these 
with pleasure and admiration. The con- 
duct of many kinds of animals towards their 
young has escaped no observer, no historian 
of nature. ' How will they caress them/ 
says Derham, ' with their affectionate notes; 
lull and quiet them with their tender pa- 
rental voice ; put food into their mouths ; 
cherish and keep them warm ; teach them 
to pick and eat^ and gather food for them- 
selves ; and, in a word, perform the part of 
so many nurses, deputed by the sovereign 
Lord and Preserver of the world, to help 
such young and shiftless creatures !' Nei- 
ther ought it, under this head, to be for- 
gotten, how much the insti72ct costs the animal 
which feels it ; how much a bird, for exam- 
ple, gives up, by sitting upon her nest ; 
how repugnant it is to her organization, 
her habits, and her pleasures. An animal. 
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formed for liberty^ submits to confinement 
in the very season when every thing invites 
her abroad : what is more, an animal, de- 
Mghting in motion, made for motion, all 
whose motions are so easy and so free, 
hardly a moment, at other times, at rest> 
is, for many hours of many days together, 
fixed to her nest, as close as if her limbs 
were tied down by pins and wires. For my 
party I never see a bird in that situation, 
but I recognise an invisible hand, detaining 
the contented prisoner from her fields and 
groves, for the purpose, as the event 
proves, the most worthy of the sacrifice, 
the most important, the most beneficial.** 

Now although Paley's Moral Philosophy 
does, in effect, deny the existence of in- 
stinctive love in human nature, no man 
will deny the existence of instinctive love in 
the breast of Paley. Paley, who could love 
a bird, and '* recognise an invisible hand 

o 2 
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detaining the contented prisoner from her 
fields and groves/ could not be insensible 
to the tenderness of a human mother. Her 
anxious cares could not be more beautifully 1 
or more faithfully expressed in language 
than Derham has described '* the conduct 
of many kinds of animals towards their 
young." No human mother, no affectionate 
parent would disclaim the exact applicabi- 
lity of the description to their own con- 
scious feelings, or doubt that they derive 
those feelings from the moral constitution 
of human nature. 

To God we ascribe this constitution of 
nature, to God we gratefully ascribe the 
t^ift of instinctive love. 

'* Contrivance/* says Paley, ^^ proves de- 
sign, and the predominant tendency of the 
contrivance indicates the disposition of the 
designer. The world abounds with con- 
trivances ; and all the contrivances with 
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which we are acquainted are directed to 
beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt, exists, 
but it is never, that we can perceive, the 
object of contrivance. Teeth are contrived 
to eat, not to ache ; their aching now and 
then is incidental to the contrivance, per- 
haps inseparable from it : or even, if you 
will, let it be called a defect in the contriv- 
ance ; but it is not the object of it. Thia 
is a distinction which well deserves to be 
attended to. In describing implements of 
husbandry, you would hardly say of a sickle, 
that it is made to cut the reaper's fingers, 
though from the construction of the instru-^ 
ment, and the manner of using it, this mis- 
chief often happens. But if you had occa- 
sion to describe instruments of torture or 
execution, this you would say is to extend 
the sinews, this to dislocate the joints, 
this to break the bones, this to scorch the 
soles of the feet. Here pain and misery 
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are the very objects of the contrivance. 
Now, nothing of this sort is to be found in 
the works of nature. We never discover a 
train of contrivance to bring about an evil 
purpose. No anatomist ever discovered a 
system of organization calculated to pro- 
duce pain and disease ; or in explaining the 
parts of the human body ever said, this is to 
irritate; this to inflame; this duct is to 
convey the gravel to the kidneys ; this 
gland to secrete the humour which forms 
the gout. If by chance he come at a part 
of which he knows not the use, the most 
he can say is, that it is useless : no one ever 
suspects that it is put there to incommode, 
to annoy or torment. Since then God 
hath called forth his consummate wisdom 
to contrive and provide for our happiness, 
and the world appears to have been con- 
stituted with this design at first, so long 
as this constitution is upheld by him, we 
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must^ in reason^ suppose the same design to 
continue. 

" The contemplation of universal nature 
rather .bewilders the mind than affects it. 
There is always a bright spot in the pros- 
pect, upon which the eye rests; a single 
example, perhaps, by which each man finds 
himself more convinced than by all others put 
together. I seem, for my own part, to see 
the benevolence of the peity more clearly 
in the pleasures of very young children than 
in any thing in the world. The pleasures 
of grown persons may be reckoned partly 
of their own procuring ; especially if there 
has been any industry, or contrivance, or 
pursuit, to come at them ; or if they are 
founded, like music or painting, upon any 
qualification of their own acquiring. But 
the pleasures of a healthy infant are so 
manifestly provided for it by another, and 
the benevolence of the provision is so 
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unquestionable, that every child I see at its 
sport affords to my mind a kind of sensible 
evidence of the finger of God^ and of the 
disposition which directs it." 

To conclude our observations in reference 
to the writings o£ Paley. . As it hath plainly 
been made manifest, that in the progress of 
human improvement^ love is intrinsically 
concerned in the generation of the moral 
feelings and moral judgments of mankind, so 
we are bound to acknowledge, bjr the con-' 
victions of demonstrative reasoning, that 
God hath^ in his consummate wisdom, put 
love into our nature to *' the beneficial 
purpose of promoting our happiness," and of 
enabling us to communicate happiness one 
to another. The peace and comfort of society 
cannot be attained by adventitious means. We 
can, in no possible way, demonstrate our 
obedience to the will of the great Designer 
of the universe, except by humbly co-ope- 
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rating in that simple scheme or moral plan 
of providence, which hath beeii promulgated 
and explained to us both by the revealed 
law, and by the inward principle of love. 

The late Archdeacon Balguy, in his work 
intitled, " Divine Benevolence asserted and 
vindicated from the Objections of aiicient 
and modern Sceptics," bears testimony to 
the moral dignity of human nature. 

*' There is one kind of sentiment still to 
be added, which was designed for the regu-^ 
lation of all the rest, approbation and dis- 
approbation. The power of receiving these 
sentiments is called by some the moral 
sense ; by others, who seem to have thought 
the word sense might be liable to a wrong 
interpretation, the moral faculty. Call it 
what you please, there are certain feelings 
in the mind, the objects of which, and 
indeed the peculiar objects, are determina- 
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tions of the will. Voluntary obedience to 
any useful principle of action, or voluntary 
resistance to any hurtful principle, produces 
approbation ; the contrary, disapprobation : 
perhaps from our anticipating the good or ill 
which usually arises from such conduct, and 
sympathizing with those who are supposed 
to enjoy the one, or suflTer the other. It is 
difficult to conceive how it can have hap- 
pened that the reality of these sentiments 
should ever have been disputed* They are 
not, indeed, innate : for no sentiments are 
innate. But they are common, I suppose, 
to our whole species. There is not a nation 
upon earth whose language wants words to 
express these feelings ; probably there never 
was a single man who was void of all per- 
ception of right and wrong." 

In the Discourse on the Study of the Law 
of Nature and Nations, Sir James Mackintosh 
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avows his conviction that what Lord Bacon 
desired for the mere gratification of scien- 
tific curiosity, namely, the staying upon the 
inquiry concerning the roots of good and evil, 

m 

" the welfare of mankind now imperatively 
demands. Shallow systems of metaphysics 
have given birth to a brood of abominable 
and pestilential paradoxes, which nothing 
but a more profound philosophy can destroy. 
However we may perhaps lament the neces- 
sity of discussions which may shake the 
habitual reverence of some men for those 
rules, which it is the chief interest of all 
men to practise, we have now no choice left. 
We must either dispute or abandon the 
ground. Undistinguishing and unmerited in- 
vectives against philosophy will only harden 
sophists and their disciples in the insolent 
conceit that they are in possession of an 
undisputed superiority of reason ; and that 
their antagonists have no arms to employ 
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against them, bat thofle of pi^ular dechma-^ 
tion. Let us not for a moment even appear 
to suppose that philosophical truth and hu- 
man happiness are so ureconcileably at 
variance** 

If the principle of our moral relations be 
'' at this day little understood by many of 
those who most feel the obligation ^/^ it can- 
not be unreasonable to expect that moral 
improvement will be promoted^ if that priiH 
ciple should be made plain and easy to be~ 
understood by all who are sensible of its 
existence in their hearts. The principle of 
love is the most efficacious of the '' many 
causes^ which have more power over the 
human mind than written law.** Consider- 
ing its natural agency and tendencies in all 
the relations of social life, we cannot fail to 



* History of England, by Sir James Mackintosh, vol. i. 
p. 45. 

^ Ibid. p. 73. 
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perceive the inseparable connection, of wora/ 
and philosophical truth, with the happiness 
and prospects of mankind. 

The testimony of a living prelate to the 
natural capacity of improvement discover- 
able in our affections, will form the subject 
of our concluding extract. 

'* The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day." 

" The shining light which is here spoken 
of," says the Bishop of London, " is evi- 
dently the sun ; and the path or progress of 
the righteous man is beautifully compared 
to the daily course of that glorious luminary, 
who cometh out of his chambers in the east 
dispersing gradually the shades of night, and 
gladdening the earth with continual acces- 
sions of light from the first faint glimmering 
of the dawn, to the full splendour of the per- 
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feet day. The comparison bespeaks a just 
acquaintance on the part of the sacred 
writer with the mteUeetual faeuUiei and 
moral powers of man, and of the purposes 
for which both were implanted in Um by 
his Maker. Indeed, a knowledge of the 
constitution of our nature involves an ac- 
quaintance with some of the great ends d 
our existence, and consequently of our da- 
ties to the Creator. If we discover that our 
faculties and affections are susceptible of 
improvement, we may infer with confidence 
that God intended them to be improved. And 
of this point, as, indeed on all, when it is 
understood, revelation speaks the same lan- 
guage as reason." 

Now as we all intuitively perceive that the 
progress of the just or righteous man merits 
our highest approbation and praise, it is 
our duty inwardly to inquire what consti- 
tutes the superior worth of this character, as 
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compared with that of men who do just 
actions from an ordinary sense or perception 
of the obligation of justice. 

" A favour, an act of justice, and an in- 
jury, are so related to one another," says 
Dr. Reid\ '' that he who conceives one, must 
conceive the other two. Of those actions 
by which we profit or hurt other men, a 
favour is more than justice, an injury is less ; 
and that which is neither a. favour nor an 
injury is a just action. As soon, therefore, 
as men come to have any proper notion of 
a favour and of an injury; as soon as they 
have any rational exercise of gratitude and 
of resentment ; so soon they must have the 
conceptio7i of justice and of injustice ; and if 
gratitude and resentment be natural to man, 
the notion of justice must be no less natural. 

'' The notion of justice carries insepar- 

> Essays on the Active Powers of the Human Mind. 
Essay V. Chap. V. 
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ably along with it a perception of its moral 
obligation : for to say that such an action is 
an act of justice, that it is due^ that it ought 
to be done, that we are under a moral 
obligation to do it, are onlj different ways 
of expressing the same thing. 

" We may farther observe, that as in aU 
moral estimation every action takes its deno- 
mination from the motive that produces it; 
so no action can properly be denominated 
an act of justice, unless it be done from a 
regard to justice r 

It is evident that in these remarks Dr. 
Ileid expresses the intuitive perceptions of a 
fair and honourable mind : but he does not 
explain the close connection of the notion and 
obligation of justice, with those moral feel- 
ings, which are naturally generated in our 
hearts by social intercourse one with another. 

To say that '^ such an action is an act of 
justice, that it is due, that it ought to be 
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done^ that we are under a moral obligation 
to do it, that a regard to justice requires 
it," are only different ways of expressing 
the same moral perception suggested to or 
impressed on our minds by the conformity of 
action, and natural feelings of practical social 
love. 

We are designed and mutually disposed 
and obliged, by the constitution of our spe- 
cies, to love one another, in order to pro- 
mote our social happiness. The principle of 
love instinctively originates our feelings and 
perceptions of mutual regard and affection, 
and excites in us a sense of reciprocal claims 
and duties. Hence, by supremacy of moral 
reflection, or conscience, we know that we 
ought to do unto others, as we would they 
should do unto us ; and that we are recipro- 
cally entitled to claim or demand of others 
that they should do unto us, as we feel in- 
wardly obliged to do unto them. 

p 
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Now all such acts^ regards^ offices or for* 
bearances, as fulfil the inward obligation of 
love on one part, and satisfy the £eur expec- 
tation, claim, demand, or right produced by 
the relation of love on the other, are gene- 
rally perceived by mankind to be acts of 
justice. 

Dr. Reid remarks, *' that we perceive no 
high degree of moral worth in a merely just 
action, when it is not opposed by interest or 
passion, but that we perceive a high degree 
of turpitude and demerit in unjust actions, or 
in the omission of what justice requires." 

It is true, that we perceive a high degree 
of turpitude and demerit in unjust actions, 
and in the omission of what justice requires, 
because the man who is guilty of an act of 
injustice, or who omits what justice requires, 
discovers that his heart is insensible to the 
ordinary feelings, and obligations of huma- 
nity. On the other hand, we perceive no 

7 
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high degree or moral worth in a merely just 
action^ for as by ^' the constitution and 
frame of humanity" we feel ourselves to 
be in a peculiar manner tied, bound, and 
obliged to the observation of justice, so we 
expect each other to act conformably to 
those common perceptions and measures of 
justice which it is the object of social insti- 
tutions to enforce the practice of upon man- 
kind. The mere fulfilment of acts of justice, 
or an abstinence from acts of injustice, can- 
not therefore constitute the character of 
the '' just or righteous man." The merit of 
this noble and amiable character consists 
in the habitual observances of domestic, 
neighbourly and social or public duties and 
affections. Corrupted and blinded by self- 
love, hmnan understanding and reason be- 
come entangled with perplexities in the 
commonest transactions of life ; but guided 
by the inward principle of social love, and 

p2 
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walkii^ cabnlr and rtpdfiwtlv in the path of 
good-win, forbearmce, and Christian kind- 
ness, and gentleness, a man natoraDy merits 
and attains the reputation and praise of that 
virtuous course of conduct which the moral 
consciousness of our hearts bears witness to 
be the only true path and pn^ress of *^ the 
just or ri^teous man." 

Love to one another, therefore, is that in- 
ternal sense or feeling, that natural determi- 
nation of the soul, that inward moral princi- 
ple, that SHINING LIGHT, whose improvement, 
communication, and diffusion in the hearts 
and understandings of mankind, '' may be 
compared to the daily course of that glorious 
luminary, who cometh out of his chambers 
in the east, dispersing gradually the shades 
of night, and gladdening the earth with con- 
tinual accessions of light, from the first faint 
glimmering of the dawn to the full splendour 
of the perfect day/' 
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From the testimony of many eminent 
moral writers, it appears then> that although 
mankind recognise in themselves a moral 
constitution or nature, and moral faculties, 
or powers of perception, action, and reflec- 
tion, which render them capable of self-dis- 
cipline and moral government, they have 
not come to any general understanding of 
that inward principle of human nature which 
constitutes the test or standard of right 
judgment, moral obligation, and human 
happiness. But if this appeal to the con- 
sciousness and plain common sense of man- 
kind, should bring their minds to the con- 
clusion, that all our ideas of justice, fairness, 
kindness, and goodness, are derived by 
reflection from our feelings and sympathies 
of love, may we not flnally be assured that 
we have resolved the abstruse problem con- 
cerning the origin of our moral knowledge, 
and the nature of our moral relations ? 
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None of our kind can doubt that we are 
coBstitutioDally impelled and attracted to . 
Ivfe one another, and that we are all pleased 
or gratified by actions and attentions wbich 




thieB nd a^roliatiaii Of loi^e. Actions 
which evince sc<»m, contempt, indifiFerence, 
or 8elf-|>artiaUty« wpel and revolt the at 
fet^ons and sensibilities of love. As then 
we perceive that all just, fair, kind, and 
good actions and attentions, are prompted 
and requited by those feehngs and sympar- 
thies of love, to which our Creator hath 
annexed that consciousness of delight and 
complacency of mind which constitutes 
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happiness^ it becomes intuitively evident to 
our plain common sense^ before we are 
capable of speculations^ that the only way 
to be happy is to act so as to win the love or 
merit the approbation and esteem of our fel- 
low-creatures. The only way to be happy 
is the straight or right way. Consequently, 
this examination of the moral constitution of 
human nature, brings our minds to the con- 
elusion, that in order to act right y or pro- 
ceed straight by the path of justice, fairness, 
kindness, and goodness, we ought, or owe it, 

or ARE MUTUALLY OBLIGED TO ONE ANOTHER, 

severally to discipline our desires and guide 
our conduct in the pursuit of happiness, in 
obedience to the reflections we derive from 
the inward principle or conscious light of 
love. 

It is presumed, then, that we have ascer- 
tained by reasoning, which appeals to our 
consciousness and plain common sense, that 
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the determinate ideas or notions, which are 
expressed or familiarly signified by the 
words moral obligation, moral perception/ 
moral relation, moral judgment, moral good 
and evU, moral merit or vutue, and moral 
demerit or vice, moral approbation and dis- 
approbation, kindness, goodness, fairness> 
and justice, and unkindness, wickedness, 
unfairness, and injustice, can be easily under-- 
stood and explained by tracing their close 
connection with those natural feelings and 
emotions of our hearts which are recipro- 
cally excited or communicated by our right 
or zvrong conduct and behaviour in society 
one to another. 

It is also presumed, that we have ascer- 

« 

tained by demonstrative reasoning, that the 
words right and wrong, and ought and ought 
not, do not express simple ideas or notions, 
of which no explanation or analysis can 
be given. By analysing the sensations and 
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r reflections occasioned in our minds by the 
r inward principle of love, we have traced 
the general connection of these words with 
our moral feelings and judgments, and 
finally resolved the abstruse problem con- 
cerning the origin and end of our moral 
ideas and emotions. For as God hath evi- 
dently implanted love in our nature, in order 
to promote the happiness of human life, and 
the final purposes of our existence, so this 
inquiry forces us to conclude, that by the 
moral agency of. social love God designedly 
impresses on the common imderstandings 
and reason of mankind, that comprehensive 
rule of right, or law of our nature, by which 
every man is conscientiously required to 
justify his intentions and actions in the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Our obedience, therefore, to that law of 
our moral constitution or comprehensive 
rule of right which is naturally impressed 
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on our hearts and minds by the inward 
principle of love, can alone reclaim our 
steps from crooked and evil ways, and ulti- 
mately establish the dominion of moral 
truth and right judgment on the earth. 

As it is admitted by all men of science 
and sound understanding, that in the physi- 
cal constitution and course of nature, there 
are operations, conformity of action, con- 
trivances, designs, general facts, effects or 
laws, which philosophy and human reason 
can refer only to general principles or causes 
of which little or no account can be given, 
but that they attest the power and will of 
God ; so in the moral constitution of man- 
kind there appear to he operations, confor- 
mity of action, general facts, effects, or laws 
of sensation and reflection, which cannot 
be ascribed to chance, and which can only 
be referred to love, that steady pervading 
principle of human nature, of which no fur- 
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ther account can be given, than that it in- 
wardly attests the will of God concerning 
our actions in the pursuit of happiness. 

" It is manifest," says bishop Butler, *' that 
nothing can be of consequence to mankind, 
or any creature, but happiness. This, then, 
is all to which any person can, in strictness 
of speaking, be said to have a right to. We 
can, therefore, owe no man any thing but 
only to further and promote his happiness 
according to our abilities. And, therefore, 
a disposition and endeavour to do good to 
all with whom we have to do, in the degree 
and manner which the different relations we 
stand in to them require, is a discharge of 
all the obligations we are under to them." 

'' I have been the longer upon this head," 
says Dr. Clarke, *' because moral virtue is 
the foundation and the sum, the essence 
and the life, of all true religion: for the 
security whereof all positive institution was 
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principally designed : for the restoration 
whereof all revealed religion was ultimately 
intended : and inconsistent wherewith, or in 
opposition to which, all doctrines whatso- 
ever, supported by what pretence of reason 
or authority soever, are as certainly and ne- 
cessarily false, as God is true,** 

'' For not the hearers of the law are jtist 
before God, hut the doers of the law shall be 
juMified. 

" For when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained 
in the law, these having not the law, are a 
law unto themselves ; which shew the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing, or else 
excusing, one another.'* 

By natural and revealed law, therefore, 
we owe no man any thing but to love one 
another : for he that loveth (to the full ex- 
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tent of his moral obligations) fiilfilleth the 
law. For this, we ought not to commit 
adultery, we ought not to kill, we ought not 
to steal, we ought not to bear false witness, 
we ought not to covet ; and if there be any 
other moral precept, it is resolvable into, or 
may be deduced from these sayings ; ' that 
we ought to love one another, and our neigh- 
bours as omrselves.' Sanctioned by our moral 
relations in society, and justified by supre- 
macy of reflection, or conscience, love can 
work no ill. Therefore, to conduct ourselves 
right in society by the inward principle of 
Christianity, is the fulfilment of the natu- 
ral and revealed word or will of God. 
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LOCKE'S PHILOSOPHY 

CONCERNING 

THE ORIGIN OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 



§ ]. Every Man, being conscious to himself, 
that he thinks, and that which his mind is applied 
about, whilst thinking, being the ideas that are 
there, it is past doubt, that men have, in their 
minds, several ideas, such as are those expressed 
by the words whiteness^ hardnessy sweetness^ 
thinking J motion^ man^ elephant, army, drunken- 
nesSf and others. It is, in the first place, then, to 
be inquired, how he comes by them ? I know it 
is a received doctrine, that men have native ideas, 
9nd original characters stamped upon their minds, 
in their very first being. This opinion I have at 
large examined already; and I suppose what I 
have said in the foregoing book, will be much 
more easily admitted^ when I have shewn whence 

Q 
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the understanding may get all the ideas it has, 
and by what ways and degrees they may come 
into the mind, for which I shall appeal to every 
one's ottm observation and experience. 

§ 2. Let us then suppose the mind to be, as 
we say, white paper, void of all characters, without 
any ideas ; how comes it to be furnished ? Whence 
comes it by that vast store which the busy and 
boundless fancy of man has painted on it, with an 
almost endless variety ? Whence has it all the 
materials of reason and knowledge ? To this I 
answer, in one word, from experience : in that, all 
our knowledge is founded ; and from that it ulti- 
mately derives itself. Our observation employed 
either about external sensible objects^ or about the 
internal operations of our mindsy perceived and 
reflected on by ourselves^ is that which supplies 
our understandings with all the materials of 
thinking. These two are the Fountains of Know- 
ledge, from whence all the ideas we have, or can 
naturally have, do spring. 

§ 3. First, owr senses, conversant about parti- 
cular sensible objects, do convey into the mind 
several distinct perceptions of things, according 
to those various ways, wherein those objects do 
affect them: and thus we come by those ideas, 
we have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, 
bitter, sweet, and all those which we call sensible 
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qualities, which, when I say the senses convey 
into the mind, I mean, they, from external objects, 
convey into the mind what produces there those 
perceptions. This great source, of most of the 
ideas we have, depending wholly upon our senses^ 
and derived by them to the understanding, I call 
Sensation. 

§ 4. Secondly, the other fountain, from which 
experience fumisheth the understanding with ideas, 
is ihe perception of the operations of our own minds 
within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has 
got; which operations, when the soul comes to 
reflect on, and consider, do furnish the understand- 
ing with another set of ideas, which could not be 
had from things without; and such are Percep- 
tion, Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reasoning, 
Knowing, Willing, and all the difierent actings of 
our own minds ; which we, being conscious of, and 
observing in ourselves, do from those receive into 
our understandings, as distinct ideas, as we do 
from bodies afiecting our senses. This source of 
ideoA every man has wholly in himself: and 
though it be not sense^ as having nothing to do 
Mrith external objects, yet it is very like it, and 
might properly enough be called internal sense. 
JBut as I call the other sensation, so I call this 
31EFLECTI0N, the ideas it aflbrds being such only 

the mind gets by reflecting on its own opera- 

a2 
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tions within itself. By reflection then, in the fol- 
lowing part of this Discourse, I would be under* 
stood to mean that notice which the mind takes 
of its own operations, and the manner of them, by 
reason whereof there come to be ideas of tbei9e 
operations in the understanding. These two, I 
say, viz. external material things, as the objects of 
SENSATION, and the operations of our own minds 
within, as the objects of reflection, are, to me, 
the only originals from whence all our ideas take 
their beginnings. The term operations y here, I 
use in a large sense, as comprehending not barbly 
the actions of the mind about its ideas, but soine 
sort of passions arising sometimes from them, 
such as is the satisfaction or imeasiness arising 
from any thought. 

§ 5. The Understanding seems to me not to 
have the least glimmering of any ideas, which it 
doth not receive from one of these two. External 
objects furnish tJveMind with the ideas of sensible 
qualities J which are all those different perceptions 
they produce in us : and the Mind furnishes the 
Understanding tvith ideas of its otan operations. 

These, when we have taken a ftiU survey of 
them and their several modes, combinations, and 
relations, we shall find to contain all our whole 
stock of ideas ; and that we have nothing in our 
minds, which did not come in one of these two 
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ways. Let any one examine his own thoughts, 
and thoroughly search into his understanding, and 
then let him tell me, whether all the original ideas 
he has there, are any other than of the objects of 
his senses ; or of the operations of his mind, con- 
sidered as objects of his reflection : and how great 
a mass of knowledge soever he imagines to be 
lodged there, he will, upon taking a strict view, 
see that he has not any idea in his mind but what 
one of these two have imprinted; though, per- 
haps, with infinite variety, compounded and en- 
larged by the understanding, as we shall see 
hereafter. — Essay, Book II. chap. !• 

§ 2. Delight i or Uneasiness^ one or other of 
them, join themselves to almost all our ideas, both 
of Sensation and Reflection. And there is scarce 
any afiection of our senses from without, any re- 
tired thought of our mind within, which is not 
able to produce in us pleasure or pain. By plea- 
iure and pain, I would be understood to signify 
whatsoever delights or molests us; whetheir it 
arises from the thoughts of our minds, or any 
thing operating on our bodies. For whether we 
call it satisfaction, delight, pleasure, happiness, 
&c. on the one side ; or uneasiness, trouble, pain, 
torment, anguish, misery, &c. on the other, they 
are still but difierent degrees of the same thing, 
and belong to the ideas of pleasure and pain. 
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delight or uneasiness; which are the names I 
shall most commonly use for those two sorts of 
ideas, 

§ 3. The infinite wise Author of our being, 
having given us the power over several parts of 
our bodies, to move or keep them at rest, as we 
think fit ; and also by the motion of them, to move 
ourselves, and our contiguous bodies, in which 
consist all the actions of our body : having also 
given a power to our minds, in several instances, 
to choose amongst its ideas, which it will think 
on, and to pursue the inquiry of this or that sub- 
ject with consideration and attention, to excite us 
to these actions of thinking and motion, that we 
are capable of, has been pleased to join to several 
Thoughts, and several Sensations, a Perception of 
Delight. If this were wholly separated from all 
our outward sensations, and inward thoughts, we 
should have no reason to prefer one thought or 
action to another; negligence to attention, or 
motion to rest. And so we should neither stir 
our bodies, nor employ our minds ; but let our 
thoughts (if I may so call it) run adrift, without 
any du*ection or design; and suffer the ideas of 
our minds, like unregarded shadows, to make their 
appearances there, as it happened, without at- 
tending to them. In which state, man, however, 
furnished with the faculties of understanding and 
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will, would be a very idle inactive creature, and 
pass his time only in a lazy lethargic dream. It 
has therefore pleased our tvise Creator to annex 
to several objects, and to the ideas which we re- 
ceive from them, as also to several of our thoughts, 
a concomitant pleasure^ and that in several ob- 
jects to several degrees, that those faculties which 
he had endowed us with might not remain wholly 
idle, and unemployed by us. 

§ 4. Pain has the same efficacy and use to set 
us on work that pleasure has, &c. &c. &c. — ^Essay, 
Book II. chap. 7. 



THE END. 
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